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STATE OF GEORGIA. 

“Last of the thirteen,” Georgia adopted an armorial bearing 
indicative of the constitution, supported by those figurative pillars 
of strength—* wisdom, justice and moderation,” with a “ conti- 
nentaller”’ on guard. These arms are shown conspicuously in the 
accompanying emblematic design by Billings. At the base of the 
picture, two Indian girls in their canoes are gathering flowers. To 
the right of the shield, we see the middle section of the State, with 
its “stone mountain” surmounted by a lookout tower. A rail- 
rond skirts its base, giving life to many flourishing towns upon its 
lins. On a yet nearer plane of the picture is a group of field 
hands gathering cotton. High up on the left of the shield, the 
a tist has given us a glimpse of the renowned -Tuccoa Falls, and 
beneath, the arrival of De Soto and his knights, in 1541. The 


highlands of Georgia abound in magnificent scenery, making it an 
American Switzerland. Until within twenty years it was the cho- 
sen home of the Cherokees. The agricultural region yields heavy 
crops of corn and wheat, while cotton and rice are among the sta- 
ple productions. In addition to these sources of wealth, Georgia 
has rich mines of iron, of gold, and of other minerals. There is 
an United States’ mint at Dahlonega, in the centre of the gold 
region. The first regular colony was planted in 1733 at Yama- 
craw Bluff, now the city of Savannah. The founder was General 
Oglethorpe ; but in 1754 the colony was given up to the crown. 
In the revolution, it was the scene of several desperate conflicts, 
and furnished many brave men for the army. Georgia ratified the 
constitution on the 2d of January, 1788. Georgia was among the 
first States which constructed long lines of railroads, and their pro- 


fitable operation has done much to enrich her citizens. At the last 
census she had 906,185 inhabitants, an increase of 31 per cent 
since 1840, and many of her cities doubled their size and their 
wealth during the same decade. In addition to a university at 
Athens, there are colleges at Milledgeville, Oxford, Penfield and 
Macon, with a medical college at Augusta. 1251 public schools 
furnish ample means of education for all, and there are 219 acade- 
mies for the more advanced in study. Georgia contains 39,680,000 
acres, and has 81,364 tarmers, besides some ten thousand agricul- 
tural laborers. The estimated cash value of her farms is $95,753,- 
445, and of the farming implements $5,894,150. Internal im- 
provements have imposed a heavy State tax upon Georgia, yet her 
finances are in a good condition, and she is among the most pros- 
perous of the States. 
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THE MYSTERIES OF MEXICO. 
A ROMANCE OF OUR DAY. 


BY AUGUSTINE J. H. DUGANNR. 
[conTINUED.] 


CHAPTER 


The prompt action of the Yankee, his flashing eyes, and the 
sight of the negro Hannibal, who followed closely, intimidated 
the raffian soldiers. The one whom Dusenbury had struck fled 
first, and the other villain, dropping his raised weapon and aban- 
doning his wounded comrade, turned and disappeared through 
an opposite door. The Yankee took no further thought of cither. 
He had caught the sinking form of Mexicana in his stalwort 
arms, and beheld her beautiful face upraised to his with a look 
which repaid him for all the perils he had passed through—a 
look of gratitude and Tove. 

Dusenbury was no poet. But as he knelt beside the body of 
Don Manuel and supported that beautiful maiden upon his man- 
ly breast, whilst his®weather beaten face was illumined with an 
expression tender as a mother’s when she hushes her babe to 
slumber, he surely exhibited, in his whole manner, and truly felt 
in his heart, more of the pure elements of poctry than cou'd be 
wrought into an epic of description. 

Hannibal beheld the meeting, and his hand, which had half 
grasped the wounded marauder, released its hold and permitted 
the wretch to stagger from the room and escape. The Yankee’s 
first care was to convey the orphan girl to a place of safety, and 
to take measures for the disposal of Don Manucl’s remains. He 
soon learned from Mexicana the brief but fearful particulars of her 
experience during the dreadful days of the siege, and, moreover, 
that the death of her father had left the lovely girl almost friend- 
less in Vera Cruz, the social as well as business relations of the 
administradore having been confined chiefly to the capital and 
interior provinces of Mexico. 

After parting at Tampico from the fellow-travellers to whom 
they had been indebted so greatly in the affair with the brigands, 
Don Manuel and his daughter were escorted by Colonel Nunez 
without further peril or adventure, until they reached Vera Cruz. 
Here, the blockade of the port was in full force, and the adminis- 
tradore, instead of embarking at once, concluded to remain, partly 
in order to receive expected advices from Mexico, and partly to 
avail himself of a Spanish ship which was to depart in a few 
weeks for his native country. But the old Castilian was destined 
never to behold that land to which his thoughts of late had been 
so anxiously directed. A severe illness, the result of excitement 
and fatigue, prostrated him for several months, and when, under 
the care of his affectionate daughter, he once more recovered his 
strength, it was to learn with new anxicty that the city of Vera 
Cruz had been marked for capture by the Americans, and that 
the army of General Scott was about investing its walls. At 
this crisis, too, their new friend, Don Ferrado Nunez, who had 
established a claim on their regard by his constant attentions 
during Don Manuel’s illness, was recalled to the interior by an 
order from head-quarters, and, with his command, obliged to 
depart from Vera Cruz. 


Mexicana clung to and sustained her parent—but alas! the | 


blow at last fell upon the poor child. By her side, almost within 
her arms, the blind bolt of death reached her trembling sire. A 
shell, whose curving ascent she had watched as it rose over the 
walls, came crashing upon the roof of the dwelling in which she 
remained with Don Manucl. ‘Through roof and ceilings, down 
to the apartment in which the doomed man lay, descended the 
terrible missile, riving walls and tearing furniture ; down it rush- 
ed, and bursting upon the very floor beneath the maiden’s feet, 
finished its dreadful course. Mexicana escaped unharmed, though 
the explosion shook the mansion, and overthrew its massy front. 
She rose to her feet unharmed—but alas! it was to behold her 
father bleeding aud dying before her, a fragment of the shell 
having inflicted a mortal wound upon the administradore. 
Through the long day and dreadful night which followed the 
capture of the city, Mexicana remained, half-stupetied, beside the 
body of her sire, until some ruffian soldiers, such as are to be 
found in every army, ranging the city through the midnight hours, 
had penetrated to the lofty mansion in scarch of plunder and ad- 
venture. The beautiful maiden appeared to their drunken eyes a 
prize of no common value, and their hardened natures heeded not 
the lifeless body which absorbed her attention. But Mexicana, 
fragile amd tender though she seemed, was of the royal nature 
which defends itself against a host. Her father’s pistols lay be- 
side the shattered couch, and with what bravery she could use 
them had already been attested by the fall of one of her assail- 
ants, when the timely arrival of Dusenbury and Hannibal rescued 
The joy with which Mexicana welcomed the presence of her 


American friend can only be sympathized with by one, who, like | 


this poor child, had first been deprived of her only relative by so 
cruel a fate; yet it was a joy, of course, shadowed by the mem- 
ory of all sbe had suffered, and the bitter consciousness of her 
orphaned situation. Dusenbury, quick and rough in action, was 
of a nature tender as brave ; and his ready sympathy administer- 
ed all the consolesion which a sister might receive from the affec- 
tion of a brether. Jt was he who took charge of all the details 
uecessary in order that fitting respect might be rendered w the 


dead. It was he who obtained tho requisite protection and safe- 
guard for the deceased gdininistradore's effects which were in Vera 
Cruz; and in all ¢hat hé undertook, the Yankee preserved a quiet 
and dignity which impressed Mexicana more strongly than ever 


| with the sterling qualities of soul concealed beneath his rude 


exterior. 

The funeral arrangements were completed, and, followed by 
Dasenbury and Mexicana, with a few citizens who had known the 
administradore, the remains of Don Manuel Ribera were borne to 
their last resting-place. He had hoped that his native Castile 
might receive his dust, but Heaven, for its own wise purposes, had 
overruled the wish, and, as Mexico had been the scene of his life 
struggles, so now it became the land of his repose. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


THE BATTLE OF CERRO GORDO. 


Tue reader will now accompany tho transition of this true 
narrative from the dismantled towers and ruined dwellings of the 
True Cross City, to the environs of the Mexican capital, and the 
borders of that lake so romantic in its historical associations and 
beautiful in itself, Tezcuco. 

Two great events pregnant with the fate of Mexico had just 
taken place; two great reverses sustained by the republic’s arms 
had opened the way to her interior for two invading armies. On 
the 22d of February had been fought the great battle of Buena 
Vista, which, though claimed as a success by Santa Anna, had 
resulted in the retreat of that general with his entire army, and 
the occupation of several new points by the troops of his adver- 
sary, ‘Taylor. 

But the mischance of Buena Vista was followed by a disaster 
infinitely more threatening ; for the capture of Vera Cruz oceur- 
ring in the space of one month after the retreat of the Mexican 
commander-in-chief, opened wide the gulf gate of Mexico to the 
men and armaments of the enemy, and threw twelve thousand 
soldiers, flushed with conquest, right upon the highway which 
conducted to the capital. That highway must therefore be de- 
fended ; and to effect this result, Santa Anna traversed the inte- 
rior provinces by forced marches, and leaving General Taylor 
cither to follow or fortify himself, as the latter might determine, 
pressed forward with all the troops he could muster, in order to 
occupy some point upon the national road which would command 
the approach from Vera Cruz to Mexico. ‘This point he soon de- 
cided upon. It was one of the snow-topped ranges of that vast 
chain of mountains that defines the ascending climates of the 
garden-spot of earth, from the Xalapan_ hills, upward along the 
summits of Orizaba, until the table land of the ancient empire 
smiles in loveliness over all. Cerro Gordo, a lofty eminence, al- 
most impregnable from its natural situation, was now sought by 
Santa Anna with fifteen thousand soldiers; and there the Mexi- 
can dictator resolved to entrench and defend himself against the 
advance of Winfield Scott. 

And here, throwing up his works with the greatest celerity, 
whilst he implored through his proclamations, on the one hand 
means and material of war from the legislature sitting at the cap- 
ital, on the other, new volunteers from the country at large—we 
will leave Santa Anna, whilst we visit a lovely hacienda or coun- 
try-house, near the margin of Lake Tezcuco, where at the present 
moment are gathered several of the persons of our story. 

It was indeed a lovely cottage, bowered in thick groves of trees 
over which clambered fragrant vines, and around and beneath 
which were flowers and blossoms in innumerable clusters of 
bloom and fragrance. It was a home such as love might choose 
for its temple and beauty sanctify with her eternal presence. And 
love and beauty were both dwellers in the charming place, breath- 
ing its delicious odors and dreaming over its flowers, through 
sunny days and quiet nights. Ah! mournful that love and beau- 


ty must anticipate a break upon their happiness, and that to this 


sweet paradise of domestic bliss the blast of war was to bring 
gloom and foreboding. 

It was at the close of one of those exquisite days which herald 
the approach of Indian summer, that a group of “ fair women and 
brave men,” assembled in a smali garden enclosure, near the 
main entrance of the hacienda alluded to above, conversed in 
tones of affectionate interest concerning events that were speedily 
to transpire. The most striking figure of this group was one 
with which the reader is familiar, being that of Anselmo Zumozin, 
otherwise the Colonel Anselmo Montognone, aide de camp to the 
commander-in-chief. Near him sat the Padre Herrata, and oppo- 
site to these were two other of our more youthful friends, Teresa 
Glinton and her lover, Alonzo Vallejo. Arm in arm, promenad- 
ing the garden walks, while the light evening breeze sprinkled 
them with falling blossoms, could be seen the artist Lorenzo with 
his fair wife Inez, and on a rustic bench at a little distance fiom 
the rest, sat another couple—one of whom was Don Ferrado 
Nunez the other his peerless bride, the Lady Isabella. 

Isabella Nunez was in the full blaze of a beauty just ripening 
into womanhood, and of a type so majestic and dazzling that 
awe struggled with admiration in the breast of one who for the 
first time beheld her. Yet, in the magnificent eyes that looked 
with proud and peerless gaze out from beneath a brow pure as 
truth and broad with intellect, there was a depth that betokened 
in the lady’s heart other qualities beside those which awaken 
only distant reverence. To one who could read such high natures, 
there would shine forth perceptible in all the noble presence of 
this woman, a warmth, a gentleness and passionatencss of soul, 
far removed from the icy pride with which her stately mayner 
might impress the careless observer. Such was Donna Isabella, 
the fuir wife of Colonel Ferrado Nunez. 


“ And so you eycountered our good friend, Senor Dusenbury, 


Colonel Nunez?” said the Padre Herrata, interrogatively, ad. 
dressing Don Ferradé, who had-just’ paiised if conversation 
with his lady. 

“FT met him as usual, with his hands full of responsibility,” re. 
plied Nunez, laughing. “Fancy, my dear padte, or North 
American senor, barricaded with dead horses and mules, in » 
narrow mountain-pass, at the edge of evening, defending an old 
traveller and his daughter from the attack of some dozen brig. 
ands, and you realize the exact position in which 1 very oppor. 
tunely, it must be confessed, fell in with our friend Dusenbury.” 


“ Ah! he is a true knight errant,” said Colonel Montognone, 
joining the conversation. ‘“ When last you parted with him, 
padre, I think he was engaged in a similar duty—I mean in tho 
protection of distressed ladies.” 

“ Yonder happy young dreamers will doubtless bear ready testi- 
mony to that,” said the priest, pointing to Vallejo and Teresa. 
“ It was to the Senor Dusonbury that they owed their escape, 
after my capture by the pursuers.” 

“ And like a wise and good friend, as he is,” said the low voico 
of Inez, who now approached with her husband, “he conducted 
the distressed damsel and her devoted cavalier to a friendly cas- 
tle, guarded by my Achilles, here.” 

Saying this, the happy wife tapped Lorenzo’s chin with the fan 
which she gracefully carried. 

“ And the good knight is now wandering after new adventures, 
with my sable Hannibal for a squire-at-arms,” remarked Teresa, 
looking archly away from Alonzo, who was paying more heed 
to her beautiful face than to the conversation going on around 
him. 

“Ah! did I forget Hannibal?” cried Colonel Nunez. “A 
brave, ready squire as one would desire to have, is that same sa- 
ble follower of our knight Dusenbury. Hannibal was near me 
on ovr road to Tampico, and many a want did he anticipate 
for me.” 

“ Poor Hannibal !” murmured Teresa, and a sigh escaped her 
bosom, as the thought of the faithful servant recalled the image 
of one whom he loved. Padre Herrata divined her thoughts and 
hastened to turn the conversation. Addressing Inez, he inquired, 
with a smile: 

“What say you, my daughter? Will you not abandon the 
valley of Murillo, and be content to dwell in our Tezcuco retreat, 
with your gentle sisters, at Icast till the war is over ?”’ 

“TI shall deem it no hardship, surely,” replied Donna Inez, 
with a glance at her husband. “But, O, padre, when will this 
war be over?” 

“‘ May Heaven influence the councils of those who rule the op- 
poring nations to make a speedy end of it!” said the priest, sol- 
emnly. “The late disasters to our cause seem indeed a judg- 
ment upon the heads of the men who in times past have misruled 
the country. But the Almighty is just, and we may yet bear 
heroically our misfortunes.” 

“ Bear!” cried Nunez. “ It is for Mexico to strike—not bear! 
O that all true Mexicans would rise in their strength—O that I 
could behold the real friends of the republic in arms! We should 
then teach the invaders to endure—not ourselves !” , 

“Tf all Mexicans were like you, my dear son—if all were, like 
yourself, true to the republic and forgetful of self, then might we 
hope to withstand our invaders. But, ah, Colonel Nunez! ah, 
Anselmo!” continued the padre, taking the hands of his two 
friends, “I fear for Mexico that she must in‘the end suecumb— 
that she is doomed to lie at the mercy of her powerful northern 
neighbor.” 

“ Not till the last patriot has fallen,” exclaimed Nunez, with in- 
dignation, “ not, at least, till Ferrado Nunez has closed his cyes 
forever on such shame !” 

The speaker paused, for the eye of Zumozin sought his own, 
and then fell upon the quict and lovely face of Donna Isabella, 
whose glance was fixed upon her husband, 

“OQ, Isabella, pardon me!” cried the young colonel, turning 
suddenly, and clasping his wife’s hand, “ but that I love thee, my 
country were my only love—with thee, Mexico must at least share 
my devotion.” 

“Mexico is not worthy of devotion!” answered Isabella. 
“ Have our craven countrymen yet gained a single battle in this 
disgraceful war? Cowards are they, Ferrado, and unworthy of 
a sacrifice 

“ Nay, nay,” said Padre Herrata, mildly, “not our country- 
men, but their counsellors, and—must I say it ?—their leaders are 
to blame. Bravely have the people risen in their country’s be- 
half—but they have been betrayed—alas, it is too true—betrayed ! 
But still let all true Mexicans defend their native land, but in the 
hands of One alone remaineth the future !” 

In conversation such as this passed quickly the hours which 
were to precede a separation of this happy houschold ; for on the 
morrow, Colonels Nunez and Zumozin and Padre Herrata were 
to depart for the army, obedient to the summons of Santa Anna 
addressed to the bravest and best of Mexico's defenders. Alon- 
zo and Lorenzo would readily have decided to accompany their 
friends, had not the lonely situation of the ladies, who would ther 
be entirely unprotected in case of the enemy's sudden advance, 
rendered it advisable for the two younger men to remain as a sort 
of domestic guard for Don Ferrado's hacienda, Lorenzo, in com- 
pliance with the wish of his friend Zumosin, had accompanied 
the latter from the valley of Musillo to the capital, some months 


previously, and at the invitation of Donna Isabella Nunez, re 


solved now to remain at the Tezcuco cotcage, both for the 
better security of the mansion and because his own little hacienda, 
where old Murillo still remained with poor Berta and the servants, 
was too much exposed to the visits of the militar, then quartered 
in force at Puebla, 
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The morning too soon arrived which was to witness the de- 
parture of the officers. Ferrado Nunez, who loved his beautiful 
wife with an ardor from which his enthusiastic devotion to his 
country alone sultracted, stood beside the flower-decked gate of 
his home, holding one of Isabella’s fair hands in his own, while 
his arm supported her drooping form, and his bright eyes looked 
in hope and animation apon her face. 

“Courage, dear Isabella! It will all be well soon. These 
Americans—indomitable though they be—can never scale our 
well-defended mountains. Cerro Gordo will certainly be their 
Waterloo.” 

“ Ferrado ! my heart is heavy! 1 have a presentiment that un- 
happiness is approaching. O, my husband—why must you again 
leave me?” 

“Dearest wife—our separation will not be long. The war 
must be decided by the next engagement, for General Santa Anna 
is gathering all his choicest troops. Ferrado Nunez must not be 
found a laggard.”’ 

“ Ferrado Nunez forgets that he has a wife,” cried Isabella, her 
white forehead flushing and the tears springing from her cycs. 

“It is for you, Isabella—for you that I must combat. With 
victory, with peace, our happiness returns once more.” 

Colonel Nunez pressed his wife closely to his breast, and then 
sprang upon his steed which a servant held. Zumozin and the 
padre were already mounted, and exchanging adieus with Loren- 
w#, Alonzo and the two younger ladies. Isabella fixed her dark 
eyes upon Colonel Montognone with a look which he at once 
appeared to comprehend. He bowed, and placed his hand upon 
his breast. 

“To your care, Anselmo, I resign my husband.” 

“ With my life shall he he guarded!” cried Zumozin, solemnly ; 
and the two brothers in-arms, looking into one another’s face, in- 
terchanged glances of devotion. 

Then, as the early morning sunbeams began to tremble through 
the tree tops, Colonel Montognone and his companions wavd 
their hands in lingering farewell, and galloped from the secluded 
hacienda. 

The national highway leading from Mexico to Vera Cruz, on 
which the three friends soon entered, was at the time filled with 
troops, ammunition wagons and camp-baggage, hastening to the 
point which Santa Anna had selected as the proper position on 
which to make his decisive stand against the American command- 
er, who, elated with the conquest of Vera Cruz, advanced upon 
the Xalapa road, disposing his army in several divisions, each 
commanded by an experienced general. To oppose the progress 
of Scott, the Mexican commander-in-chief had possesscd himself 
of the highest summit of the mountain road, defending the ap- 
proach to Xalapa and overlooking the national road. The hill 
of Cerro Gordo was a Gibraltar in its natural situation. On its 
right rolled a deep river, necessary to be crossed befure an attack 
could there be made. Below its brow a wall of mountains ex- 
tended, through the defiles and gorges of which the road on 
which the Americans were approaching, wound under the guns of 
the tower and fortifications planted by the Mexicans. Altogether, 
it appeared improbable that such a position could be forced, and 
the dictator confidently looked forward to a victory which should 
cast back the army of Scott to the sea-shore, if it did not indeed 
annihilate it completely. 

In common with the officers of the Mexican army, who seemed 
inspired with their general's confidence, Colonel Nunez prophe- 
sied an easy success over the Americans. Colonel Montognone 
acknowledged the favorable position and character of the de- 
fences, but he did not share in the sanguine anticipations of his 
friend ; for he recalled the fearful day of Buena Vista, and well 
knew the fierce courage and dogged perseverance of that Anglo- 
Saxon race which came now again to measure itself against the 
mixed descendants of Spaniards and aborigines. 

“With ten thousand pure Indians, drilled in military science,” 
thought Zamozin, “I would hold this height impregnable against 
the whole power of the invader. But, alas! what reliance can be 
placed on such as these?” | 

And the proud descendant of the Aztec kings glanced with 
contempt upon a party of Mexican officers who lounged on a 
rampart beneath the spot, where, with Padre Herrata and Colonel 
Nunez, he was overlooking the fortifications of Cerro Gordo. 
These officers, like most of the boastful but incompetent young 
men who filled the subaltern grades, were noisily disputing, as, 
heedless of example, they smoked their cigars and exchanged bad 
jokes with each other. 

“I should know the features of yonder captain,” remarked the 
Priest, whose glance, following Zumozin’s, rested upon the group 
of Mexicans. 

“You should, indeed, since it is yur Chapultepec jailor whom 
you see,” answered Montognone. “It is with such material that 
these really brave common soldiers are officered. This poltroon 
Falcone is but a type of hundreds who disgrace the army.” 

“See! he recognizes us!” exclaimed the priest, as Gabricl 
Falcone’s face was suddenly turned toward them. “ Let us move 
forward.” 

The three friends descended the heights in a direction leading 
from the young officers. Falcone had indeed recognized the 
Priest and Zumozin, and his sallow countenance became at once 
inflamed with hatred. He followed their retreating figures with 
his malevolent glance, a glance that betokencd all the evil of 
his nature. 

The morning of the 28th of April broke in clear brightness 
over Cerro Gordo heights, and with its first dawn the muster of 

Santa Anna’s troops was sum by the trumpet blast and 
the quick beat of the reveille. ing in their glittering uni- 
» aud carrying the broad standard of their corps, the regi- 


ments of lancers pranced gaily before the eye of their general. 
Then marched to their pieces the tried battalions of artillery, and 
following them, came columns of infantry, treading heavi'y across 
the ramparts, above which the frowning batteries looked threaten- 
ingly from the gorges which they commanded. Santa Anna be- 
held his troops prepared for the combat, and as their loud shouts 
of enthusiasm reached his ears, he dreamed of an easy victory 
over the daring foe. 

But the foe had not been idle during the previous night. Un- 
suspected by even the sentinels who walked their rounds above, 
the American engineers had succeeded in erecting a masked fort 
on an opposing hill, which commanded the Mexican batteries. 
From this fort, at the first sign of daylight, the deadly fire of a 
twenty-four pounder and two howitzers, which had been lifted to 
their positions in the darkness of the night, was poured upon the 
astonished defenders. Very soon the battle opened in earnest, 


and the American storming divisions advanced to the attack upon | 


Cerro Gordo fort, climbing a steep hill under the terrific fire of 
the Mexicans. The first ranks of the assailants went down at 
once before the deadly discharge that met them ; but the rest, like 
madmen, pressed upward over their fallen comrades. In vain 
was defence—in vain the Mexican general in command cast him- 
relf before his men and fell upon the ramparts of his last fortress. 
Cerro Gordo was captured—the American flag planted upon its 
lofiiest peak. 

In the meantime, the two fricnds, Montognone and Nunez, led 
their regiments in another part of the field. Stationed at the bat- 


teries which defended the inner approaches, the division to which | 


they were attached met the front attack of the Americans. Here 
the close engagement, the hand to hand fight, the rushing charge, 
took place, and here the enemy were repeatedly driven from the 
assault and at length forced to retreat. Montognone and Nunez, 


at the head of their cavalry, swept over the desperate field like | 


avengers of the slain, and, supported by the batteries at which 
the brave artillery-men worked with unflagging courage, thrice 
cleared the plain in front, of all who opposed them. Then fora 
space the battle paused, and the defenders, confident that the field 
was their own, rested satisfied upon their arms. 

But suddenly a messenger from the main division rides breath- 
less to the entrenchments. His blood staiued uniform, his broken 
sword, attest the fury of the strife from which he comes. Bat, 
alas ! his first words have blanched the checks of those brave sol- 
dierz, who, till now, exhibited no signs of faltering. 

“ Santa Anna is in full retreat upon Xalapa, with eight thou- 


sand men, scattered and defeated. Cerro Gordo is taken—the | 


battle is lost !” 


The noonday sun was looking fiom the heavens. All that 


eventful morning this river division of brave Mexicans had fought | 


hand-to-hand with the enemy, repulsing his repeated assaults, and 
remaining at last masters of the ground which they defeaded. 
And now, in one moment, their hopes were blasted ; for their gen- 


eral was a defeated fugitive, their comrades dispersed, the army | 


annihilated. 

Anselmo Zumozin, who was returning from the pursuit of the 
repulsed Americans, with his sword still naked in his grasp, met 
his brother in-arms, Ferrado Nunez, just as the messenger of evil 
appeared within the lines. The two colonels listened to the shame- 


ful news, and as the relation was concluded, Montognone returned | 


his sword to the scabbard. 
“ Ferrado ! this is no place for us !’’ said he. 
“ Whither go you, Anselmo ?” 


“To the capital—to Mexico! for I feel that this nation is 


doomed to bow the neck to her invaders. Neither you nor I can 
afford to lose our liberty at this time—for there are those who 
require our protection.” 

“Yon are right, Anselmo! 
captured. Let us away !” 

And followed by a few soldiers, the remnant of a regiment, the 
two friends departed from the field, leaving their brave general, 
La Vega, who commanded the batteries, to keep the position, 
until, surrounded by the invaders, his valor was useless. 

In the meantime, the Padre Herrata, who had remained at the 
main fortifications, there to administer to the wounded such aid as 
his pious mind might dictate or opportunity offer, found himself 
involved in the disastrous consequences of the invaders’ passage 
to the heights. Clcse beside the good priest, General Vasquez, 
who commanded the fortress, fell at his feet and breathed his last 
sigh, just as ihe Americans captured the first redoubt. What har- 
rowing scenes followed in swift succession might never afterwards 
be effaced from Padre Herrata’s memory ; the tierce hurrah and 
mingling curse and groan, as the storming-party gained the works ; 
the quick, short conflict, when sabre stroke and pistol shot and 
bayonet-thrust sent scores at ouce to their long account; and, 
finally, the desperate rush when all was lost, the tumultuous pur- 
suit from the hill, the volleying discharges of musketry, the deep 
roll of cannon as their plunging shot was turned against those who 
had lately defended them—all these terrible episodes of battle 
drove rapidly before the sight of Padre Herrata. 

But the priest was cast in nature’s sterner mould, albeit his 
heart and habits were mild and human, and his instincts all of 
gentleness. Nevertheless, it was duty rather than hardihood, 
which upheld him during the terrible experiences of that battle- 
morn ; it was duty which led him unarmed amid the smoke and 
heat and turmoil of conflict. Padre Herrata knelt beside the dy- 
ing soldier, and murmured in his ear the last consoling words of 
religion ; he lifted the drooping head of the wounded, pressing to 
his parched lips the grateful flask, many times filled from the run- 
ning mountain stream ; he dragged the wounded and disabled of 
his fellow-men from under the hoofs of charging horse, or the lum- 
bering wheels of cannon-carriages. Enough found Padre Herrata 


To remain here now is to be 


to do on that mournful battle field and along the winding road 
over which tied the defeated troops of Santa Anna, pursued by 
| their unsparing foemen. 

Padre Herrata knelt amid the dead and dying long after the 
whirl of strife had swept through the mountain gorges. He longed, 
yet dreaded, to learn the fate of his two friends, whom he knew 
had been stationed at a point exposed to vet greater danger than 
that which surrounded the central fort; inasmuch as, with the 
heavy cavalry, supported by artillery, the division to which the 
two officers were attached was expected to defend the banks of 
the river for a wide distance on either side. Uncertain of their po- 
sition, however, or of the means of reaching it, and absorbed, 
moreover, by the present necessity for his assistance, the priest 
remained near the main batteries, affording to countrymen and 
strangers such aid as he could bestow. 

But the Padre Herrata had an enemy upon the battle field, 
whore malignant nature could not be moved by the pigqus devo- 
tion which the good father’s task of charity evinced. Closely ob- 
serving the priest’s motions from a cleft in the rocky wall, half 
concealed by a clump of shrubby oak, looked out the sinister face 
of a Mexican, who, failing to escape with his fugitive comrades» 
had slipped within the crevice, and thus evaded the murderous 
rush of the American dragoons, as they followed the infantry im 
dislodging the defenders. At the roots of the dwarfed oak lay a 
foot-soldier, prostrated by a sabre-stroke, but yet living and moan- 
ing with pain, and to this poor wounded man Padre Licrrata’s 
attention was at length attracted. 

Bat, as he raised the wouaded wre 


ent 
a wet sponge to his discolored lips, the 


-h in his arms and applied 
2 priest, from that singular 
intuition, perhaps magneti:m, which often informs us of the near- 
ness of an evil thing, became conscious of the tixed look of ha- 
tred with which the concealed Mexican was regarding him. Me- 
chanically he looked up through the shrubby foliage of the oak, 
and his glance at once recogn’zed the glowering features of 

Gabriel Falcone. 

The gamester at once sprang from his hiding-place, for, save 
the padre and the disabled men who lay thickly around him, no 
living being was to be seen in that lonely portion of the gorge to 
which the priest in his route of mercy had arrived. Fualcone’s 
eyes expressed the wicked intention which filled his heart, and in 
a moment Padre Herrata knew that his own lite was in peril. 
He rose suddenly from his kueeling position, and would have 

' retreated, but the desperado’s hand grasped his throat, and bore 
him heavily to the ground, l« side the wounded soldier. 

“Dog of a friar!” muttered the gamester, between his set 
teeth. 
thwarted me in my purposes ; and now—I have you!” 

The last words were hissed out with a maliguancy which exhib- 
ited at once the hatred of the desperate young man, and his de- 
termined purpose of revenge upon one whom he deemed his en- 
emy. A few brief moments since, compelled to cast himself into 
the rocky cleft to save his threatened life, the wretched Falcone 
was now ready to lift his hand against an unarmed and defence- 
less priest. But Heaven was not to suffer the murderous deed. 
For searcely had the padre sunk to the earth under the violent 
| assault of his enemy, than a voice, loud and cheery as a trumpet, 
| rang amid the rocks. 

“ Hold on, padre, till I sight the critter!” 

| ‘The next instant a sharp report echoed through the gorge, and 
|* Falcone, releasing his grasp of the priest, staggered a few paces 
| back, and then, with a fierce malediction, sprang to the mouth 
of a defile near by and disappeared from sight. At the same time 


“Tt is you who have been my banc—you who have 


| a hand grasped that of Padre Herrata and raised him to his feet, 
while the hearty tones of Dusenbury, the Yankee, congratulated 
| his friend upon his safety. 

“ ] was jest in time, by thunder!” ejaculated the North Amer- 
ican. “ Another minute and that ere valler skin would a’ stuck 
you, sure. Jerusalem! what a pison sarpint! I reckon, how- 
ever, he’s got an ounce o’ cold lead in his shoulder-blade, for I 
took tarnal good aim ; and if he aint vitally hurt, ll warrant he’s 
mortal skeered, now I tell ye.” 

While rapidly uttering these words, Dusenbury was engaged in 
a vigorous shaking of the priest’s hand, to which the latter return- 
ed a warm pressure. At length, however, the Yankee, seeming 
to recall himself, exclaimed : 

“But you aint hurt—eh, padre? Can’t afford to lose you, 
no how. Where’s Capting Zumozin and Nunez !—safe, I hope ¢ 
Jehosaphat ! what a scrimmage this has been, and uo mistake!” 

“ Your countrymen are rictorious once more,” said the priest. 

“ Allers, padre—can’t be helped! Scott’s a hoss, as well as 
old ‘ Rough and Ready.’ I don’t say it for boasting, padre, nor 
to hurt your feelin’s, but it aint no manner o’ use for Santy Anny 
to stan’ out agin our troops. They're bound to whip, and no 
mistake.” 

“Tt is too true, my friend,” answered Padre Herrata. “ The 
stronger must overcome us! May God so dispose us that our 
present misfortunes shall ensure us future wisdom !” 

“ He will, padre, he will,” said Dusenbury, solemnly. “ And 
now, jest you come away from this, and get in a safe place. I tell 
you what, stragglers don’t stand no chance from Harney’s toop- 
ers, and so it’s better to keep out o’ their way.” 

Dusenbury pointed, as he spoke, to the prostrate forms of the 
dead Mexicans, who lay thickly around where they had fallen, 
cloven by the sabres of the terrible second dragoons. Then, after 


pausing a few moments in order to re-load the rifle which he had 
discharged at Falcone, the Yankee took the hand of Padre Her- 
rata and conducted him down the declivities of the road toward 
the Plan del Rio, where, at this time were fixed the head-quarters 
of the American general, whose victorious troops were now pur- 
suing the enemy to the very gates of Xalapa. 
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PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
FALCONE SUCCBSSFUL. 


Ware these events were taking place, involving the destiny 
of many in whom we are interested, the plotting Don Ricardo 
Ramos was not idle in his plans or practices. Whilst his protege 
Falcone, attached to the army, was engaged in the rapid series of 
events which marked the operations of General Santa Anna, from 
the breaking up of his camp at San Luis to the last fatal field of 
Cerro Gordo, the elder schemer pursued his purpose of obtaining 
possession of the young maiden, Teresa Glinton. 

It was not long after the departure of Falcone to join the 
troops, before Don Ricardo, through his emissaries, succeeded in 
tracing the whereabouts of Lorenzo and Vallejo, and shortly after, 
the retreat of Teresa at the hacienda of Colonel Ferrado Nunez. 
To the neighborhood of this secluded dwelling, which was situated 
only a few miles from the city, Don Ricardo soon made many 
visits, accustoming himself to reconnoitre the garden and grounds 
attached to the cottage, and to watch the graceful figures of 
Donna Isabella, Incz and Teresa, as they wandered together 
among the groves and flower-beds, or conversed with the cavaliers 
beneath the vine-covered balconies. And often, as his glance sur- 
veyed its unconscious subjects, Don Ricardo’s countenance would 
wear a dark expression, and a spasm, as of secret pain, would 
quiver through his frame. The apparent happiness which he wit- 
nessed was, indeed, as gall and wormwood to this bad man, and 
he swore that at least Teresa’s share of it should soon be destroyed. 

But, though ever watchful for an opportunity of attaining his 
object in wresting the young American girl from the protection of 
her Mexican friends, Don Ricardo was for a long time baffled in 
his design. The constant presence of either Padre Herrata or 
Alonzo and Lorenzo, and afterwards the arrival and brief sojourn 
of Montognone and Nunez, interposed constant obstacles to any 
overt attempt at abduction, and it was not till the departure of 
the two colonels and the priest for Cerro Gordo, that the inde- 
fatigable schemer beheld a prospect of successfully accomplish- 
ing his purpose ; for then, much to his satisfaction, he found 
means to communicate with the mulatto girl, Lucille. 

Lucille, like most of her volatile profession, was at once a 
warm-hearted and faithful servant and an incorrigible, vain co- 
quette. At the period of her fellow-service with Hannibal, she 
had well-nigh broken the poor fellow’s heart with her vagaries, 
though, it must be confessed, her own was very much grieved at 
her sable admirer’s absence ; for Lucille was well aware of Han- 
nibal’s good qualities, and, moreover, that his affection for her 
was a true and ardent one. Nevertheless, as the little Creole had 
been in past days, so likewise was she now, and many was the 
hapless Mestizo, and not a few the full-blooded Mexicans, whose 
pulse beat faster as Lucille’s white teeth smiled on them, or her 
silvery laugh rang merrily in their ears. Indeed, were we to 
chronicle the mulatto maiden’s besetting sin, we should very like- 
ly set it down as a coquettish vanity—the result, perhaps, of the 
partiality of her mistress and the general favor she enjoyed in the 
household. Such was Lucille, and such the cunning Don Ricar- 
do judged her to be, when he adroitly approached her one morn- 
ing after the priest’s departure, and inquired concerning the health 
of the good Padre Herrata. 

The good padre had left, was the reply, which Don Ricardo 
expected, of course ; nevertheless, he did not, therefore, cease his 
conversation, but continued to talk in a low voice, not only of the 
good padre’s many virtues, but of her own good looks and 
sprightly manners; so that the foolish Lucille was quite carried 
away by the grandee’s discourse. And when, at last, he mount- 
ed his horse and at the same time slipped into her hand a bright 
piece of gold, it is no wonder that the simple yellow maiden was 
really unable to determine whether she stood upon her head or 
her heels. She contrived, however, to place the gold piece very 
carefully in her pocket, and then ran home to the cottage, not in- 
deed, to tell her mistress al] about the interview, but to ponder 
and talk to herself concerning the gentleman who had noticed her. 

Another interview speedily followed this first meeting with the 
stranger, and soon after another; and each interview made Lu- 
cille richer by a new gold piece, as well as of infinite more value 
in her own estimation on account of the gentleman’s compli- 
ments. Besides this, the stranger talked her own native French, 
and listened to her glib tongue as it answered his questions, with 
an attention that was indeed quite flattering. No wonder that 
poor Lucille’s weak head was almost turned by the cunning Don 
Ricardo, or that she forgot her discretion, or the danger to which 
her mistress had been before exposed. And no wonder, indeed, 
was it, that the artful stranger soon discovered all that he desired 
t know concerning Teresa Glinton, and even enlisted Lucille in 
the scheme which he was arranging. 

It is mot to be supposed that Don Ricardo revealed to Lucille 
any portion of the dark plot he was weaving in order to ensnare 
her innocent mistress ; but he, nevertheless, succeeded quite as 
nearly to his wish in the measures he wished accomplished. By 
degrees he had familiarized the girl to converse freely regarding 
Teresa, and at last avowed that be was aware of « great portion 
of the young senora’s family history, inasmuch as her mother had 

been once well known to him in Mexico ; thet, moreover, Teresa 


nicate all the particulars of these facts to the private ear of the 
maiden herself, in order that she might determine whatever course 
of action she should undertake. He therefore entreated of Lucille, 
that she would lose no Gwe in informing him whenever ap oppor- 
men household, of procuring him « strictly privase interview 
with the orphan American. 


This scheme was so very artfully woven that it completely de- 
ceived the unsuspecting mulatté girl. Deluded by the strange 
gentleman’s familiarity, and possessed with the thought that she 
should be the means of insuring a great advantage to her mis- 
tress, Lucille promised to do all that Don Ricardo wished, in order 
to bring about the important mecting. 

Important, indeed, it proved—though not in the manner that 
poor Lucille anticipated. The lovked-for opportunity soon oc- 
curred ; for Lorenzo accompanied his lady and Donna Isabella on 
a drive to the city, and Teresa was left at the cottage attended 
only by Lucille, though her devoted Alonzo was as usual in the 
vicinity. Teresa had declined accompanying her friends, and Val- 
lejo had, of course, chosen to remain near his betrothed, as the fair 
orphan now was ; but while the maiden was occupied in her cham- 
ber, the young man had wandered, according to his custom, por- 
ing over some quaint page, among the rustling shadows of the 
grove. It was at this juncture that Lucille stole forth and met 
Don Ricardo, who, aware of Lorenzo’s absence, was impatiently 
awaiting the appearance of his duped coadjutor. The waiting- 
maid conducted him to the shaded drawing-room, with its jalousied 
casements looking out upon the garden sweets, and twined with 
a maze of jessamine and honeysuckle; and there, leaving him to 
remain, acquainted her mistress that a stranger was waiting to 
see her. 

“ A stranger! to see me, Lucille ?” exclaimed Teresa. “‘ Where 
is Senor Vallejo 

“ He is walking, with his book, by the lake-side,” answered the 
attendant, demurely, though her heart palpitated uneasily with the 
consciousness of the part she was acting. 

“ But I cannot see a stranger, Lucille.” 

“ Ah! he is so earnest, mam’selle! And, O eie// I forgot—he 
did know your mother—” 

As the word “ mother” fell upon the orphan’s ear, a deep flush 
and then a sudden paleness overspread her features. 

“ Ah, Lucille! I will go down at once. But do you seek Senor 
Vallejo, and request him to return quickly.” 

Lucille rejoined Don Ricardo, and informed him that her mis- 
tress would presently descend ; but she did not, as ‘l eresa had di- 
rected, immediately seek the Senor Vallejo. Unhappy Lucille! 
She did not know that the wicked Don Ricardo was not alone— 
that his ready satellites were concealed among the woods that 
skirted the roadside near by. Had the poor girl suspected this, 
she had not exhibited such tardiness as she left the cottage porch 
and pretended to search for Alonzo. 

But what was that which came suddenly to her ears !—a sup- 
pressed shriek and the noise of rushing feet. Lucille paused a 
moment, listening intently, then darted toward the road that 
wound near the hacienda. Alas! the sight that met her eyes. 

Don Ricardo, bearing her mistress in his arms, with her head 
closely muftied in a scarf, was just crossing the garden walk 
to an open carriage which stood at the very gate, and beside which 
were two dark-featured servants. Another moment and the or- 
phan was thrust into the vehicle, but not before a loud scream 
from the pallid lips of Lucille apprised the kidnappers of her 
presence. 

“Curse the wench! She will ruin all!” cried Don Ricardo, 
leaping into the carriage beside the muffied maiden, whom he held 
tightly. “Pedro! that girl must go with us! Jn with her!” 

The next instant Lucille’s shrieks were stifled by an operation 
similar to that which had rendered her mistress helpless. The 
ruffian Pedro grasped her in his arms, while his comrade bound 
a shawl around her mouth, covering her head and face in its am- 
ple folds. Then, lifting her to the carriage, he seated her beside 
him, opposite to his master and Teresa, and gave the signal to 
the other servant, who had sprung to the driver’s seat. 

Alonzo Vallejo wandered with his book, by the margin of the 
still lake; he mused tenderly upon her whom he loved so well, 
but dreamed not that a carriage drawn by two swift horses was 
bearing her far away from him. But too soon for his own peace, 
did the Jover become aware of the absence of his betrothed. 
When, weary of strolling, he bent his steps to the cottage, and, 
entering its quiet precincts, called upon the name of “ ‘Teresa,” no 
voice replied to him—no light footstep answered his welcome 
voice. Teresa Glinton was no longer here—she had gone—van- 
ished, and no trace of her flight remained. The few servants of 
the hacienda were summoned, but could give no intelligence 
concerning the senora. Lucille, too, had disappeared. What 
terrible mystery was this ? 

All day with almost frenzied earnestness did Vallejo pursue his 
search. He explored the woods for miles around; he paused, 
shudderingly, and peered into the still waters of the lake; he 
mounted his horse and galloped wildly over the neighboring 
roads; but no vestige of ‘Teresa nor of her attendant could be 
discovered. 

At nightfall Lorenzo returned with the ladies to hear the sad 
news, and witness the passionate grief of his young friend, But, 
vain were their mutual counsels, unavailing the search which they 
continued that night and the next day and throughout the tedious 
week. Teresa Glinton was gone. It was as if the hand of death 
had removed her, #o suddenly and mysteriously had she vanished, 
Many were the surmises of the sorrowing household, and Alonzo 
recalled the bold attempt that had so nearly succeeded, at the ha- 
cienda of Lorenzo, in depriving him of his beloved friend, He 
doubted not that the same partics had now succeeded in their de- 
signs; the more so because a neighboring peasant described a 
cavalier that he had often noticed in the vicinity of the cottage, 
and the description answered to the appearance of the man with 
whom Vallejo had crossed swords near the valley of Murillo, 
The young man now clung to the hope that the return of his 
friend Moutoguone might assist him in the unrayelment of the 


dark conspiracy which had robbed him of his afflanced; and he 
looked forward anxiously to news from the army. 

That news speedily arrived. The battle of Cerro Gordo had 
been fought and lost by the Mexican general. Santa Anna, pur. 
sued hy the victorious foe, was hastening to the capital. Present 
ly rumor, and soon assurance, chronicled other disasters. Xalapa 
had been entered—the castle and town of Perote captured, and 
ere long Puebla, beautiful City of the Angels, situated on that sto- 
ried plain where once the armies of Cortez and Montezuma met 
in conflict—fell likewise into the power of the conquerors, who 
garrisoned its forts and the surrounding places of strength. Noth- 
ing now interfered to oppose the march of General Scott upon 
the capital itself—nothing, unless the good genius of Santa Anna’s 
earlier campaigns should again return and enable him to hold 
successfully the numerous fortifications that surrounded Mexico, 
These, defended with skill and energy, might indeed bar the in- 
vader’s further progress ; but would skill and energy be at hand ? 
Would the lost prestige of arms be ever regained by the dictator? 
Events alone were to determine this. 

In the meantime the brothers-in-arms, Montognone and Nunez, 
returned to the latter’s hacienda, and received the sad tidings ot 
Teresa's loss. But to Vallejo’s anxious inquiries relative to the 
persons whom Zumozin knew to have been connected with the 
previous attempt at abduction, the latter could only return a reply 
that left the young man in deeper perplexity. Falcone, he said, 
had been with the army at Cerro Gordo—consequently it was im- 
possible he could have had any part in the carrying off of Teresa, 
which took place near the date when the battle was fought. 

“ But he may have been privy to the deed,” suggested Vallejo. 
“ Where is this Falcone now ?” 

“IT know not! The dispersal of the troops after the defeat sep- 
arated us all. Falcone may have fallen, though his name is not 
in the list of dead.” 

“ But he had an accomplice—one, too, of no mean account as 
an antagonist—him with whom I was struggling when your timely 
arrival saved my life.” : 

“If the senora is in that man’s power,” answered Zumozin, 
“we have everything to fear, and must proceed with caution. 
Don Ricardo Ramos is an unscrupulous man.” 

“Let us seek the villain at once, and force him to confess,” 
cried Vallejo, in great excitement. ‘ You know him, Montog- 
none! let us to horse !” 

“We must do nothing rashly,” said Zumozin. ‘“ Would that 
our friend Padre Herrata were here! Alas! him, too, have we 
lost sight of since that fatal battle !” 

“The Padre Herrata—lost !” 

“ fear he is a prisoner with the enemy— indeed, I trust that no 
greater evil has befallen him. But we must lose no time! The 
senora must be rescued, if she be indeed in the power of Don Ri- 
cardo! Remain at the hacienda, my friends, and leave to me the 
task of ascertaining if such be the case. I will at once ride to 
the city and take measures to unravel the meshes of this villany.” 

“But may not I accompany you?” inquired Vallejo. 

“ It is better that you remain here—for the present. Don Ri- 
cardo is a schemer, and craft must effect for us what boldness 
would fail to do. Farewell, my friends.” 

Montognone’s steed soon bore him to the capital, and through 
the streets now filled with anxious groups, discussing, with pale 
lips, the recent news of the war. A gloom seemed to envelop the 
city, doubt and dismay overshadowing every countenance. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
THE HUDSON RIVER. 

I thank God I was born on its banks. I think it an invaluable 
advantage to be born and brought up in the neighborhood of a 

rand and noble object of nature—a river, a lake or a mountain. 

e make a friendship with it, we in a manner ally ourselves to it 
for life. It remains an object of our pride and affection, a rally- 
ing point to call us home again after all our wanderings. “ The 
things which we have learned in our childhood,” says an old 
writer, “ grow up with our soul and unite themselves to it.” So 
it is with the scenes among which we have passed our early days ; 
they influence the whole course of our thoughts and feelings, and 
I fancy | can trace much of what is good and pleasant in my own 
heterogeneous compound to my early companionship with this 
glorious river. In the warmth of my youthful enthusiasm, I 
used to clothe it with moral attributes, and almost to give it @ 
soul, I admired its frank, bold, honest character, its noble seren- 
ity and perfect uth. Here was no specious smiling surface, cov- 
ering the dangerous sandbar or pertidious rock, but a stream, 
deep as it was broad, and bearing with honorable faith the bark 
that trusted to ite waves. I gloried in its simple, quiet, majestic, 
epic flow, ever swalabaterwent Once, indeed, it turns aside for 
& moment, forced from its course by opposing mountains, but it 
struggles bravely through them, and immediately resumes its 
straightforward march. hold, thought I, the emblem of a good 
man’s course through life, ever simple, open and direct; or if 
overpowered by adverse circumstances, he deviates into error, it is 
but momentary—he soon recovers his onward career, and con- 
tinues it to the end of his pilgrimage. The Hudson is, in a man- 
ner, my first and last love, and after all my wanderings and 


seeming intidelities, 1 return to it with a t preference over 
all the other rivers in the world.—Jrving, 


SOUNDNESS OF MIND, 
A perfectly just and sound mind is @ rare and invaluable gift ; 
bas 6 is eel wach more unasual to o such a mind unbiased in 
ts actings. Hew escape the bias of some predilection, 
habitually and at all times, are perfectly 
once saw subject forcioly illustraved, A watchmaker told me 


went irregularly, was a6 pertect a piece of work as was ever 
made, He took it to pieces and put it together twenty times. 
No manner of defect was to be deoaverea ; yet the watch went 


ve m near a net: on 

suspicions true. inthe other part'of sho watch 
perpetual influence on iw notions; and the watch went 

well as possible with a new wheel, Hf the soundest mind be 

magnetized by any predilection, it must act irregularly —Cesil. 
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CITADEL OF ST. PETERSBURG, ETC. 

Our first engraving presents an accurate 
view of this important structure, to which 
fresh interest has been added by the existence 
of the momentous war in which Russia is now 
engaged with the western powers, and which 
attracts the eyes of all the world to every 
point which may become the scene of deadly 
strife. St. Petersburg, which sprang into ex- 
istence at the will of Peter the Great, and 
which is only a century and a half old, is one 
of the most splendid cities in the world, and 
presents many views of unrivalled architec- 
tural beauty. The foundation-stone of the 
citadel, the subject of our illustration, was 
laid by the great Peter, in 1703, and the fort- 
ress is situated on the right bank of the Neva, 
where this beautiful river divides into the Lit- 
tle Neva, and the Neva properly so called. 
It contains the burial-place of the imperial 
family, the Church of St. Peter and Paul (with 
the «: ardente), remarkable for its lofty 
steeple, the mint, the Kasennaya Pailata, or 
Crown ey me | the prisons of state, the 
barracks of garrison, and extensive salt- 
works. In a little chapel in the fortress 

is kept as a relic the origin of the Russian 
fleet—the first boat which Peter himself built 
in Prussia. On the land side the citadel is sur- 
rounded by a deep and broad fosse. Opposite 
the , on the so-called Palace Quay, 
are the Marble Palace (the Palace of the Grand 
Duke Constantine), the Hermitage, the Impe- 


paar 


HOUSE OF PETER THE GREAT. 


THE CITY OF REVEL, RUSSIA. 


magnificent city 
which bears his name, 
while his magnificent 
projects were being 
carried into execu- 


state in which he oc- 
cupied it; and in the 
interior are placed the 
tools with which he 
worked as a shi 
builder. The house 
is in charge of an in- 
valid guard, who 
shows it to strangers, 
and may daily be 
seen pacing in front 
of the house. The 
last engraving slows 
a fine view of Revel, 
now menaced with destruction by the :llies. 
It is strongly fortified, while its quaint :nina- 
ret-like spires give it that half oriental clarac- 
ter which distinguishes most of the Rissian 
towns and cities. It is the capital of the Rus- 
sian government of Esthonia, situated 59 de- 
grees 26 min. north latitude, and 24 degrees 
35 min. east longitude, in the Gulf of Fin- 
land. It is very strongly fortitied, and in 
1824, the harbor was made capable of receiv- 
ing the Russian Baltic fleet. It has much the 
appearance of many of the towns of northern 
Germany, with narrow, irregular streets, and 
dark, old-fashioned houses. The best part of 
the city is that called the Dour, which is in 
fact a distinct portion, being surrounded with 
walls and towers in the old style; there are 
extensive suburbs. In all there are 1900 
houses, of which one thousand are in the sub- 
urbs ; and 15,000 inhabitants, of which a large 
proportion are Germans. There are numer- 
ous public and private schools, a gymnasium 
founded by Gustavus Adolphus in 1631, 
a theatre, and a naval and military — 
The manufactures are cotton goods, hats, 
stockings, leather, powder, needles, earthen- 
ware, looking-glasses, etc. Revel has a con- 
siderable trade, chietly in the hands of Ger- 
mans. Revel was founded by the Danes, in 
1218, and afterwards sold by them to the 
Knights of the Teutonic Order. In 1561, it 
came into the hands of Sweden, from whom 
Russia took it in 1710. 
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{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
ODE FOR A FAIR. 


BY 3. HUNT, JR. ° 

We come, with honest, hopeful hearts, 

And epread our offerings here to-day, 
Az products of thore priceless arts 

Which grow along man’s cultured way. 
No orphan’s sigh. nor widow's tear— 

Which oft the cup of life doth fill, 
Nor aged parents’ boding fear, 

Pollute these trophies of our skill. 


We come, a striving brothers’ band, 
And ask the meed of praise to share ; 

Contented each to fall or stand, 
According to the works we bear. 

We shadow forth that epoch, when 
Mankind shall feel the promised calm, 

When wars will cease, and in his den 
The lion nestle with the lamb. 


When Peace shall hold her tranquil reign 
Throughout this wide, yet wicked world; 
When Pleasure’s bowers will know no pain, 
And Sorrow from its throne be hurled: 
From north to south, from east to west, 
O'er desert wilds and ocean's wave, 
The Gospel tidings blessing, blest, 
Shall nation’ cheer, and nations save. 


We've laid the giant forest low, 

Our landscape Hke an Eden looks ; 
We've changed the cannon for the plow, 

And beat our swords to pruning-hooks. 
For fame conflicting armies bleed, 

And despots boast their royal birth,— 
We claim to be, and are, indeed, 

The bone and sinew of the earth. 


[Translated from the French for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


VALERIE D’ORSINI: 


THE SPIRIT BRIDE. 


BY EUSTACE ELLERY. 

Dwvrine the Christmas holidays of 18—, I was visiting at an 
old chateau, near the Appenine mountains. The mistress of the 
mansion had assembled an agreeable reunion of intefligent wo- 
men, officers, and her most pleasant neighbors. Good humor and 
confidence reigned in our society. During the day, we amused 
ourselves with games and exercises, and, at night, assembled in 
the hall, where each would relate a “ ghost story” in turn, which 
would send us, pale and trembling, although ashamed of our folly, 
through the long corridors, to our own distant apartments. 

One of our company was a young Italian, named Valerie d’Or- 
sini, who was visiting our hostess while her husband, the Count 
d’Orsini, was absent on business at Florence. This young stran- 
ger was very amiable. She joined to a bright wit, a sweetness 
and dignity of manner that was unalterable. Her large, dark eyes 
were languishing, and her beauty and touching grace received a 
new charm from the eternal paleness of her countenance. Her 
lips, even, shared this pallid hue; and when Valerie spoke, one 
would have believed she was an animated statue of alabaster ; when 
she was silent, she appeared a realization of Pygmalion’s charm- 
ing image. 

Among all the ladies, Valerie maintained the most courage 
during our horrible recitals. She was never alarmed; she listen- 
ed and smiled, and when others were surprised and filled with 
wonder, she found the incidents very simple. At last, we were 
piqued at her apparent insensibility, and inquired the cause ; when 
she replied thus : 

“My friends, I find that the slightest history regarding a spirit 
surprises you, because you have never seen one.” 

“Then you have, yourself, beheld one, madame!” cried I, sud- 
denly. 

She smiled sadly, and answered : 

“I have experienced all myself. I have ceased to exist ; I have 
~again arisen, and it is one from the dead who now addresses you!” 

At these words, all the assemblage rose, uttered cries of horror, 
and fied precipitately. As we were leaving the hall, Valerie 
raised her sweet and tender voice, and calling us back, entreated 
our attention while she explained the mystery that surrounded her. 

“ It is not my fault, my friends,” commenced she, “that I died 
six years ago. As to the period since then, I have found it infin- 
itely happy, and, thanks to Heaven, have enjoyed uninterrupted 
bliss. It is true that the troubles I suffered, during my life, have 
been amply repaid by the joys that followed my death. It is 
necessary for me to inform you of my fortune up to that moment, 
that you may understand that it was by no fault of my own that 
I quitted the world. 

“I was born in Florence, of noble and rich parents. I was their 
only child. I was brought up at home, where my good and gentle 
mother sought, by ber care, kindness and tenderness, to compen- 
sate for my father’s severity. Proud of his high birth, and of the 
services be had rendered the emperor, he was constantly lament- 
ing that be had not a son who could inherit his name. My poor 
mother supported his busor with a sweetness that sometimes dis- 
armed him. But he loved me not, because I conld not succeed to 
the honors he prized so highly. 

“The palace which we occupied at Florence was near a house 
inhabited by an old gentleman, not rich, but much esteemed, 
named the Marquis d’Orsini. A widower for # long time, he had 
consecrated his life to the education of his only son, Octave d’Or- 


sini, a few years older than I. My father and the old marquis had 
served together, and been intimate from youth; and young Oc- 
tave was accustomed from infancy to frequent our home, where 
my mother received him with indulgent kindness. 

“ Thus our childhood passed, until I had reached my sixteenth 
year, when Octave one day informed me that his father had obtained 
a commission for him in the army, and that he should soon leave 
home to join the troops of the emperor. This sudden announce- 
ment revealed to us the nature of our feelings for each other. We 
felt that our love was strong and enduring, and we pledged our 
vows to be constant in absence, and to unite our fate, if ever per- 
mitted to meet again. 

“ This interview was in a secluded grove behind the chateau ; 
for we had agreed not to reveal our affection to my father, whom 
I had always feared, until Octave’s return. As we were about to 
part, my young companion threw himself at my fect, pressing his 
lips to my hand, when my father suddenly appeared at the en- 
trance of the wood. His anger was equal to our alarm. He or- 
dered me, in a terrible voice, to return to my mother. I obeyed 
instantly ; while Octave, without braving my father’s wrath, slow- 
ly withdrew to his own home. 

“] suffered, perhaps, more than he; for I had to endure the 
reproaches of my father, who treated me more cruelly than ever, 
and threatened even my destruction if I renounced not Octave. 
This love was born with my infancy, and, I felt, would only*end 
with my life. In the midst of my father’s threats, I silently 
vowed never to forget, and to belong only to him. 

“The next day after this sad adventure, while I was with my 
mother, who tought to dissipate my sorrow, and teach me to hope 
for the future, we saw the Marquis d’Orsini enter. His air was 
noble and grave ; his white locks and venerable aspect inspired 
respect. My father, on seeing him, ordered me to retire ; but the 
powerful interest I felt in the interview made me remain in the 
hall, near the door, where I heard words I have never forgotten. 

“* Signor,’ said the father of Octave, ‘I come here to ask a 
pardon, and request a favor. My son has confided to me all; I 
have blamed his rashness, but my paternal heart feels a pity for 
his passion. Octave adores your daughter, and he dares to hope 
that he is beloved by her. If you oppose their vows, you will 
render them both unhappy, and you will suffer yourself; for na- 
ture compensates to us, my old friend, for the pleasures we have 
lost by our witnessing and enhancing the joys of our children. 
You know the name of Orsini; it is without reproach, and is wor- 
thy of being allied with yours. Your riches alone render the 
marriage unequal; but retain the wealth. Give only to Valerie 
what my son will receive from me ; it will suffice their happiness.’ 

“*T am astonished,’ replied my father, with a cold, disdainful 
air, ‘at your son’s presumption in aspiring to the hand of my 
daughter. Their childish intimacy should have ceased long ago ; 
and it is repugnant to my feelings that you have thought that this 
marriage would be approved by me.’ 

“*] thought,’ interrupted the old man, ‘ that you were sensible 
and good, that you loved your daughter, that pride would not 
reign in the heart of a parent over the sweetest, the most sacred 
duties. I think my son has committed no offence in loving Vale- 
ric,and you forget your old friend his father is at least your equal.’ 

“ At these words, my mother trembled for the reply which the 
marquis might receive ; and, casting a look of entreaty on him, 
the old man left the apartment. From that moment, the most 
violent hatred replaced a friendship of thirty years existence. 

“Judge of my misery! Hopeless of ever again secing Octave, 
I could convey to him no tidings of myself, or receive any word 
from him. My father guarded me strictly, never allowing me to 
go out, except to mass. I saw him only at our repasts, when he 
never spoke, nor turned his glance towards me. I was in the house 
as a stranger, to whom he felt only cold indifference. 

“ At last, my health began to give way, and my mother, fear- 
ing for my life, allowed me to walk out around the chateau, in my 
father's absence. In one of these walks, I sought the spot where 
had commenced all my misfortunes. There, in that retreat, I 
wept over our cruel fate, and renewed to myseif the vows that 
bound me to Octave. At that moment, I heard some one ap- 
proaching, who rushed forward and fell at my feet. Alarmed, I 
turned to fly, when the voice of Octave arrested me. 

“«* Listen to me,’ said he; ‘I have only one moment, and it is 
the last. I leave Florence this night. War is declared with Prus- 
sia; I go to join the army, and I shall perish, or merit you. I 
demand one year of you, Valerie; promise me, swear to me, to 
resist, for that time, the wishes of your father; then, if living, I 
will come to claim you.’ 

“T listened, while my heart throbbed with love, hope and fear. 
I vowed to be faithful to him all my life ; to die a thousand deaths 
before accepting another. We agreed to write by means of a ser- 
vant who was to convey his letters to me in the garden. A slight 
noise, which we then heard, caused us to separate, and I parted 
from Octave to return precipitately to my chamber, where I passed 
the night in tears. 

“ During the first six months after the departure of my lover, 
nothing changed with me at home. My father treated me with 
the same severity; my mother, with the same tenderness, The 
servant faithfully brought the letters, which announced, each day, 
some new success. General Landhon had taken Octave under his 
own protection; made him one of his aids, and promised to ad- 
vance him to the,first rank. But this war was tedious and long. 
The great talent of Frederick of Prussia, and his brother, Prince 
Henry, diesconcerted all the projects of General Landhon, The 
attacks and surprises of the Italian troops were of no avail against 
these two Prussian heroes, and personal valor and courage were 
as nothing in the war. 


“ At the end of six months, I ceased, all at once, to receive any 


tidings from Octave. Trembling for his safety, I wrote letter after 
letter, and counted the hours of the couriers. The servant, our 
confidant, went, day after day, to the post, and always returned 
saying that nothing had arrived. In despair at this long silence, 
I sent to the Marquis d’Orsini, inquiring what intelligence he had 
received. His reply, while it calmed my fears, increased my sad- 
ness. Octave had written the old man that he was well, that he 
had advanced to the rank of colonel, and was passing the winter 
at Vienna with General Landhon. 

“ At this time, there arrived from Germany a certain cousin of 
my father’s, who established himself in our mansion. He was a 
dark, powerfully made man, of forty-five or fifty years; his figure 
was awkward, and his disposition cold and repelling. 

“ This cousin, who was called the Count Heraldi, had, on the 
first night of his arrival, after having, at supper, questioned my 
father as to all the distinguished families of Tuscany, inquired if 
there resided in Florence a certain Marquis d’Orsini. My father, 
in a tone of ill humor, replied that he knew him not. 

“Tt is necessary that I seek him,” replied Heraldi ; ‘ for, whilo 
passing some time in Vienna, I dined with General Landhon on 
the day of the marriage of his niece with the son of the Marquis 
d’Orsini. This young man, whom I found very amiable, asked 
me to take a letter to his father, and give him an account of his 
marriage, and the happiness of the newly-wedded pair.’ 

“ | listened to these words more dead than living. My father 
quictly observed Heraldi, without replying. My mother looked 
pityingly at me. The cruel Heraldi continued to say how much 
this young person was attached to Orsini, that the emperor had 
interested himself in the nuptials, and had given a dowry to the 
fair bride. All accorded with what he had already said ; I doubted 
no longer the infidelity of Octave, and sure of my unhappincss, 
could no longer dissemble my sufferings, but sank fainting into 
my mother’s arms. 

“This unconsciousness was succecded by a burning fever, which 
was long and dangerous. Through all the days of this illness, 
my father overwhelmed me with tender cares, and seemed to re- 
ceive me in his heart for the first time. Overjoyed at the eviden- 
ccs of his affection, I could not conceal my transports, and _rest- 
ing in his arms, happy in this new delight, I said: ‘ Yes, my fa- 
ther, I am your Valeric, whose only desire is, in future, to make 
you happy, to obey you.’ 

“ These words decided my fate. I perceived from that moment 
that my father destined me for my cousin Heraldi, At last he 
spoke of his project to me, but without severity or unkindness. 
Octave was married: he was unfaithful. It was a crime to love 
him longer. I consented to this union. 

“The preparations for my marriage commenced. My mother 
showed the some pitying love. My father redoubled his caresses. 
Heraldi overwhelmed me with presents, and protestations of ever- 
enduring love. The day of the marriage arrived, and I was con- 
ducted to church, dressed in costly robes, and glittering with dia- 
monds. I pronounced the terrible vows without any perceptible 
emotion. Afier the ceremony, I left the altar, followed by my fami- 
ly, and led by Heraldi who could hardly restrain his expressions of 
joy. Stopping at the door of the church to take holy water, I 
raised my cyes and saw, leaning against a pillar, a young man, 
pale, agitated, his hair and dress disordered, who regarded me fix- 
edly; then advancing, said sorrowfully: ‘I wished to see you, 
Valerie ; you have consummated your terrible crime. I have 
seen you; Iam content. I go-away to die!’ 

“ He then disappeared. I fell to the earth without conscious- 
ness. I knew not if my father had seen Octave ; all was unknown 
to me from that instant. My mother has since told me that I fell 
into an illness more severe than the former; that delirium never 
left me, and at the end of three days I fell into a state of extreme 
feebleness, and expired in her arms. 

“My mother desired to follow me; my father was in despair, 
and Heraldi wept at his ill fortune. But their sorrow was with- 
out remedy. I was dressed in the simple robe of the sepulchre, 
and carried, with great pomp, to the tomb of the family, under 
the chapel of the cathedral. There the casket that contained my 
body was placed on large bars of iron ; the stone of the tomb was 
replaced, and I was left alone in this cavern of the dead. 


“That which afterward passed, was related to me by Octave. 
After speaking to me at the porch of the church, he had intended 
to go to some distant spot, and end his miserable life. But on 
seeing my deplorable state, he determined to remain in Florence. 
You can easily imagine his grief when he heard of my sudden 
death. Wretched and despairing, he determined to descend into 
the tomb and kill himself by my side, The same night of my in- 
terment, he found the sexton of the chureh, seduced him by the 
powor of gold, went with him to the chapel, raised the stone which 
covered the tomb, and descended the steps. There Octave per- 
ceived my bier, threw himself, sobbing, upon it, broke the lid 
which concealed me, and pressed his mouth to my pale lips, when, 
miracle of love! the soul of my lover recalled my own ; my lips, 
so fervently pressed by his, parted with a long-drawn sigh. Oc- 
tave perceived it, uttered a cry, took me in his arms from my cold 
resting-place, and pressed me to his heart, I made a slight move- 
ment; he trembled with joy, and ascending the stairs, the sexton 
replaced the stone as before, while Octave silently conveyed me to 
his father’s house, Hore I was laid upon a bed, and every means 
employed for my resuscitation, 

* At last I opened my eyes; my first look fell upon Octave and 
the physician who had attended me before my death. I knew not 
that I lived again; but I was happy, for Octave was by my side, 
speaking words of love and tenderness, At the end of three day® 
my memory returned to me; I recalled the incidents of ™Y 
marriage 


“Now that I could comprehend what was said, I mast lear 
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from Octave why he was present, how. my resurrection had taken 
place, and of his inconstancy, alas! tome. When I spoke of his 
marriage with the niece of General Landhon, he believed me still 
delirious. His commander had no niece; he had never stopped 
at Vienna, but profiting by a leave of absence, and fearful from 
not having heard from me for two months, he had come to Flo- 
rence, riding night and day, and arrived at the church just as I 
was entering. Horror stricken, he followed, heard me utter the 
vows which bound me to another, and reproached me, as you 
already know, with my perjury. 

“I comprehended then, that Heraldi, perhaps assisted by my 
father, had framed this deception, and the servant we trusted had 
deceived us, and destroyed the letters. This discovery inspired 
me with hatred and horror toward the perfidious Heraldi; his 
crimes opened my eyes to his true character. And I was the wife 
of this wretch! I was condemned to live with him, for he was 
my husband, and consecrate to him all my life! This miscrable 
idea plunged me in despair. . 

“« Re-assure yourself, my dear child,’ said the Marquis d’Or- 
sini, ‘I will go to the grand duke, I will inform him of all that 
has passed. This generous prince will interest himself for us; he 
will take you under his protection, and if he writes to the pope, 
this atrocious marriage will be annulled, and you will be free and 
happy.’ 

“These words restored me to hope. I promised to the old man 
that I would follow his counsels, and never quit the chateau dur- 
ing his absence. Alas! why did I not keep my promise? Oc- 
tave was with me; we spoke constantly of our love and our mar- 
riage. My health was re-established ; I was happy. 

“ But while we were waiting for the arrival of a courier from 
Rome, an extraordinary event occurred which threatened to de- 
stroy all our projects. It was the time of the holy week. My 
pious mother had educated me in those principles of religion 
which, thanks to God, I have always preserved. I cherished, in 
secret, a wish to go to the church during those days, when a peni- 
tent’s prayers are accepted by divine clemency. I dared not 
speak to Octave of the wish which had arisen in my heart, to 
thank, in his own temple, that God who had saved me; but I re- 
solved, notwithstanding all the perils, to perform this sacred duty. 
I profited by a single moment when left alone, and enveloped my- 
self in a black mantle, which concealed even my face, and leaving 
the house, hurried to the cathedral. The chapel was filled with 
people, who, kneeling with covered faces, offered their prayers 
before the altar, on which was placed the sacred host. The altar 


was lit by a great number of burning candles, while the rest of | 


the church was in shadow. I concealed myself behind a pillar, 
where I paid my devotions to the Saviour of the world. 

“ On rising to leave, I felt an irresistible desire to behold, once 
more, the spot where I had been entombed. I directed my steps 
thither. What a spectacle met my view! I saw, in the sombre 
light which filled the chapel, my father and my mother on their 
knees before my tomb, and my husband Heraldi habited in deep 
mourning. My mother was near the grating which separated the 
tomb from the chapel, praying in the midst of her tears. With 
difficulty I restrained my cries ; I threw myself towards her in- 
voluntarily, but was arrested by the bars. My mother heard me 
not ; she was too much occupied. 

For a long time I gaved upon them, weeping, when suddenly 
my mother, leaning her hand upon the grating which separated 
us, pronounced convulsively the name of Valerie, and pressed her 
lips upon the marble sepulchre. No longer mistress of my feel- 
ings, I kissed the hand which rested near me, and sobbed aloud. 

At this moment the veil that covered my head was disarranged, 
which I perceived not. My mother, surprised, raised herself, 
looked, recognized her daughter, and calling wildly upon my 
name, sank fainting against the bars. My father remained im- 
movable; and Heraldi, advancing, opened the grating. I was 
lost. I could not move. Already had he extended his hand to 
seize my mantle, when love inspired me with a thought by which 
I might save myself. ‘Stop!’ said I, in a voice which I endeav- 
ored to render terrible. ‘ Respect, at least, after hor decease, her 
whom you rendered wretched while living. Thou alone art the 
cause of my death. Leave me! Weep for thy crime, and fly 
from the wrath of Heaven !’ 

“ After having uttered these words, which Heraldi, struck with 
terror, listened to without motion, I enveloped my head again in 
my veil, and walked with a slow step toward the door of the cha- 
pel. The people opened before me. Passing through the gates I 
reached the mansion of Orsini, no one having dared to follow me. 

“ The courier soon arrived with the dispensation from the pope 
annulling my marriage. The grand duke then sent for us to ap- 
pear at the palace, and the next day I presented myself there, ac- 
companied by Octave and the marquis. Shortly a servant entered 
and announced the arrival of my parents and Heraldi. The duke 
entered the hall where they awaited him; we remained in the 
cabinet, where we heard these words spoken : 

“« Tt was very strange, signor, that you obliged your daughter 
to marry a man whom she could not love. You repent of this in- 
justice, I judge by the tears that I see in your eyes. Death has 
destroyed those unfortunate ties, and if, asthe people believe, your 
daughter was permitted to revisit the earth, the marriage is no less 
void. Behold this letter from Rome which declares it annulled ; 
I go to render it public. Choose, Count Heraldi, between a pro- 
cess to be instituted against your fraud, or sign a renunciation of 
your chimerical rights, and leave immediately for Vienna.’ 

Heraldi hesitated not ; he made his renunciation in terms dic- 
tated by the grand duke, Then, taking leave of his imperial 
highness, he left Florence immediately, promising never to return. 

“*This is not all,’ said the duke, addressing my father. ‘ Your 
daughter lives again—’ A cry from my mother interrupted him. 


‘You are surprised,’ he continued ; ‘but she mast live happily by 
becoming the wife of the young Orsini. It was he who raised her 
from the tomb. It is in their house that she has dwelt. . Grati- 
tude, paternal love, the glory of Valerie,—all require that you 
should consent to this union. Approve of this happy marriage, 
and I promise s regiment for your son-in-law and a cordon for 
yourself from Marie Therese.’ 

“My father acceded without hesitation to his request ; and my 
mother, bathed in tears, demanded with impatience to*beho!d her 
cherished daughter. With difficulty had I restrained myself 
through this conversation ; I rushed from the ante-chamber, and 
threw myself into her arms. My father pressed me to his heart, 
and cordially welcomed the marquis and Octave, who now en- 
tered. All knecling at the feet of the grand duke, we could find 
no words to express our gratitude, and our happiness received its 
consummation by my marriage with Valerie.” 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
THE HOLE IN THE FLOOR. 


BY MRS. M. E. ROBINSON. 


Tue life-object of Seth Grovnor and Susan his wife was to 
amass property. It had been their aim since the commencement 
of their wedded existence, which now counted fifteen years, and 
was still cherished as the dearest wish of their hearts. No change 
was made except it would hasten the desired consummation of 
this long-nurtured hope; no outlay was ventured upon unless it 
promised assistance in the hoarding of money. Not a day’s respite 
had the one from unceasing application to business, not an hour 
passed that the other was not planning some new way to save 
dollars and cents. In such an atmosphere of eager grasping for 
property, it would be strange had their children escaped the infec- 
tion. Their little faces brightened at the sight of a penny, not 
that it would procure sweetmeats, but because it would add an- 
other to their store of coins; and the small hand grasped it with 
as instinctive and keen a pleasure as an aged miser clutches his 
gold. The oft-repeated parental injunction, “A penny saved is a 
penny earned,” fell upon childish ears, but childish wisdom ap- 
plied the maxim; the confectioner and fruit-vender were rarely 
called upon by the young Grovnors—the seed was taking root. 

Mr. and Mrs. Grovnor had nothing to give away. Poverty, in 
the form of a ragged mendicant, was rudely repulsed ; misfortune, 
in the garb of despondency, met with rebuke instead of sympathy ; 
sorrow, in the persons of mourning widows and fatherless chil- 
dren, vainly sought words of consolation and a helping hand ; the 
kindly voice of pity, and the whisperings of charity, were unheard 
by ears inaccessible save to the hints of frugality, the suggestions 
of economy, or the promptings of prudence. Ah, little do the 
unfortunate gain from those making haste to be rich! 

Reading, the cheapest of all luxuries, Mr. Groynor thought-too 
expensive to be encouraged. Bvuoks cost money, and newspapers 
couldn’t be had for nothing, even if there wasn’t any postage on 
them. When he was rich, he would have a library worth show- 
ing. His wife had no social intercourse with her friends and 
neighbors ; visits took time, and if she attended parties, she would 
be expected to give them. That would not do, so she remained 
at home, mind and body absorbed in the one paramount idea. 
Did either feel a lingering desire to listen to the notes of some 
lauded singer, or the eloquence of a distinguished lecturer, the 
price of tickets of admission softened disappointment, and made 
the sacrifice seem less. The Grovnor children were never per- 
mitted to leave the dusty, crowded city for a day in the woods 
with their companions, ‘The fare back and forth was an item not 
to be disregarded ; and an excursion of this nature was inevitably 
attended with more or less torn clothes. Moncey was always the 
mother’s inducement ; a promise of three cents each made the little 
men bear the deprivation heroically, There was a charm in the 
shining pieces that compensated for the bright sunshine, the fra- 
grant flowers, and the singing of birds. Ah, nature is a better 
teacher than a mother whose idol is gold! One opens the heart 
to kindly influences, makes it more susceptible to genial impres- 
sions, quickens brotherly love, and brings the creature nearer the 
Creator ; the other blunts the sensibilities, chokes the springs of 
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liar advances with that indiffereat reserve so chilling and discowr- 
aging. The children had been sent off to bed as soon as tea was 
over, and the three sat stitiiy about the cold steve, Mrs. Grovuor 
glancing now and then at the clock oa the mantel. 

“ Perhaps your uncle would like to retire,” she observed to Mr. 
Seth. 

Conversation had flagged for some minutes ; it was hard doing 
all the talking, and Uncle Abel approved the suggestion, though 
it was scarcely eight o'clock. 

“I must confess to fatigue,” he said. 
was once, and exertion tires me. I've been accustomed to sleep- 
ing in a warm room. If it wont be too much trouble, I'd like a 
little tire kindled for me; old blood feels these chilly nights,” he 
added, apologetically. 

Mr. Seth said, “©, no!” and Mrs. Susan, “Certainly not. But 
anybody could see that their thoughts widely diverged from their 
words. The fire was made, and the nephew took a small hand- 
lamp to light Uncle Abel to his chamber. 

“I should prefer this,” said the latter, taking a larger one from 
a shelf near him, “if you have no objections. It holds more oil, I 
see, and sometimes, when I am restless and can’t sleep, I read to 
induce drowsiness. It wont incommode you, I hope.” 

Seth said, “ No, indeed!” and Susan, “ Not im the least!” but 
mentally, their replies were ditferent. Uncle Abel and the largest 
lamp went up stairs; husband and wife closcd the doors for a con 
nubial conference. 

“ Well!” said the niece. 

“ What do you think ?” said the nephew. 

“ An assuming old fox !”’ she exclaimed. 

“ A confounded bore!’ he ejaculated. 

“ An extra fire, Seth!’ 

“A lamp to read by, Susan!” 

“ Meat for dinner !” 

“ And coffee for breakfast !” 

“Will he stay long, think ?” 

“ Two or three months, judging from the size and weight of his 
trank.” 

“A pretty bill of expense, truly !—and not a dollar to pay his 
board !” 

“Fuel and lights, and what he'll eat and drink, will put us back 
a whole year in our calculations. This comes of having relations ! 
I wish I hadn’t one in the world !—and to thiuk he’s nothing bus 
a great uncle.” 

This interesting conversation was prolonged some time; but 
enough has been given to show the feelings of Mr. and Mrs. Grov- 
nor in regard to Uncle Abel. 

Morning did not mend the manners of the couple, yet the worthy 
old gentleman was urbane and smiling, seeming not to notice the 
frigid atmosphere that prevailed. He tried in vain to make tho 
acquaintance of the childven, but parental oversight prevented the 
object in view. It was recollected that they, with a certain class 
designated as “ fools,” were said to “tell the truth;”” and that, in 
this instance, was not to be spoken. 

Uncle Abel’s sight was impaired, but he was not so blind that 
he could not detect dissatisfaction, though in a measure cloaked. 
His tarry was short at the Grovnor mansion; in a week he took 
leave of his nephew and niece, to their unbounded satisfaction. 


“Tam not young as I 


“We have done well,” they said, “to get rid of him so easily. 
He might have staid a month.” And Uncle Abel was forgotten 
in the great struggle to make a fortune. 

One year afterward, they heard of his decease by means of the 
following significant letter, which was found among his private 


| papers, and forwarded after his death. 


benevolence, clogs the aspiring spirit, making it insensible toa | 


loftier sentiment than the love of gain. Are there no other Mrs. 
Grovnors 

None of the family attended church, for pew-rent was an item, 
and a minister tax not an unimportant consideration. If preach- 
ing and good example cost nothing, they would have availed 
themselves of their benefits; but as it was, parents and children 
were “a law unto themselves.” ‘Their living was of the plainest 
possible kind, and quantity was studicd as closely as quality. 
None of the Grovnors were aillicted with gout or dyspepsia, if 
their palates were never regaled by dainty dishes. 

Mr. Seth and Mrs. Susan were threatened with a dire calamity, 
in the shape of a visit from an elderly relative, who had troubled 
them but once since their marriage. A letter had been received, 
avowing his intention to become better acquainted with his 
nephew and niece. They knew little about him, save that he was 
a childless old man, rather odd in his ways, and burdened with 
but a small portion of this world’s goods. Yet this much was 
cortain; his stay with them would be attended with great incon- 
venionce and expense—and the last reflection was the most annoy- 
ing of all, . 

His appearance was not an event of rejoicing on the part of the 
host and hostess; the respectable looking old gentleman missed 
the hearty welcome he had promised himself. They were polite, 
but not cordial; attentive, but cold and distant, meeting his fami- 


anp Nisce:—When a childless old man crosses 
your threshold, yearning for love and sympathy, and that care 
which youth should voluntarily accord to old age, treat him not 
coldly, begrudge him not the food he cats, the fire that warms 
him, nor the light that enables him to beguile a lonely midnight 
hour. And, moreover, do not forget the hole in the floor. That 
this advice may benefit you, is the wish of your Uncie Ape.” 


“The hole in the floor.” What did it mean? | Light slewly 
began to creep into the bewildered brains of Mr. and Mrs. Grov- 
nor, revealing a startling truth in every line of the singular epistlo 
before them. ‘They looked at cach other in blank dismay, in the 
consciousness that their hypocrisy and littleness had been exposed. 
A place had been cut in the tloor for the admission of a pipe from 
the stove in the room below. Being early in the season, this pipe 
had not been adjusted for tho winter, and the space was conse- 
quently open. Uncle Abel occupied that chamber, and had no 
difficulty in overhearing every word that had been uttered beneath 
him by Mr. Seth and Mrs. Susan. The hole in the floor had be- 
trayed them! How unfortunate that they should have forgotten 
it! The secret of his short visit was understood. Both were 
much discomposed that their petty meanness had been brought to 
light, but were consoled by reflecting that nothing antagonistic to 
their interest would come of it. But, ah, a great many improbable 
things transpire in this world! Who would have imagined that 
Unele Abel was worth his thousands? Who would have supposed 
that he was in the possession of a fortune called by the initiated, 
“independent ?” ‘The “ assuming old fox ” had shown his cunning. 
Seth and Susan had overreached themselves. In striving to save 
a penny, they had lost a great many pounds. They were Unele 
Abel’s only surviving relatives, and he had intended making them 
his heirs. But, alas, the hole in the floor !—it had willed his 
money to a charitable institution, bequeathing them only the 
knowledge of their parsimony and self-abasement! Ivretrievable 
mistake—irreparable error! ‘The important object of their lives 
defeated by a hole in the floor, when just upon the verge of 
realization ! 
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PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION, 


PEACE AND WAR. 
The two allegorical and emblematical designs on this and the 
next were drawn for us by Mr. Rowse, and are creditable 
efforts of his pencil. These illustrations will be regarded as sea- 
sonable ; for while, here in the West, we are enjoying all the bles- 
sings of peace, in the East, one of the most ruinary wars of 
modern times is wildly raging. In asteathig Fonce, our artist 
Hide queued ic figures and objects. In 
the upper part of the design, Peace, personified by a female, wayv- 


picture represents the field of battle after an engagement, one of 
the saddest and most harrowing'spectacies that the eye can rest 
upon. In the distance, the shattered bridge attests the fury of the 


combat. All over the plain lie men and horses stretched in death, « 


or struggling convulsively in the agonies of recent mutilation. 
Soldiers are carrying off their wounded comrades upon stretchers. 
In the near foreground, the dead and wounded are thickly heaped 
together. The corpses of cuirassier and artilleryman lie side by 
side. A broken caisson is half sunk in the miry pool in front, 


= 


matic of battles, and historians tell of the great 

war. It imparts grandeur and interest to the various of 
art and literature ; but art and literature stop short at the thresh- 
old of its horrors. dare not enter the hospital; they dare 
not record the work of the knife that follows the work of the 
sword ; they cannot follow various fountains of woe that di- 


tle hearts and humble homes. 


E 
i 


which is choked up with And this is War, or, rather, a 
feeble yet Rs for Art shrinks from the delineation of its 
horror. is is War, stripped of .its gaudy tra , shorn of 
its bright plumes, divested of the rustle of its bantiers, the blare- 
of its trumpets, and reduced to the grim, grisly skeleton itis. Yet 
chanted its ap Homer to Tennyson ; artists 
ve emblazoned its glories on immortal canvass and undyi 
marble, and historians have recorded in stately periods the march 
of armies, the conflicts of nations, and the achievements of heroes. 
Poets sing of the excitement of combat; painters give us the dra- 


| 
| 
4 
| 
E verge from the battle-fleld, each bea 
| the sorrows i 
sorrows it produces been as 
| PEACE. 
eh ing her wand, to the genius of Art, while Agriculture is daring and blazing victories, would have 
va also . A busy city rises in the background, with a crowded acco 
trun Lower down we behold of with unts of ba 
4 fortresses and the destruction of cities. Yet the lessons of 
| spectacle rural festival, are lost upon the rulers of mankind who make war and peace. 
Bellona, with» blesing torch in ons hand, and falchion’ dri for a century, But thepeace of Karope 
of disturbed since then, and now Christian nations, in 
ea other, lead band ving on uarrel that originated birthplace 
ee mers. The two ng female figures on the left q in the birthplace of the Prince of Posse, 
conticnent of Gils The are cutting each other’s throats with the ferocity of savages, 
a scene. lower portion waging war with engines of destruction more terrible than were 
on 
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WAR 


ania uation oo well co Go. pen ond the cross. It has | In proportion as we loathe and execrate wars ot aggression, un- | the war will probably give the people of England a radical reform 
’ the | dertaken for false glory and for conquest, we revere the military | of government; it may improve the political condition of the 
legions of Xerxes, when it arrested the sweep of the victorious | achievements of those who = life to repel tyranny and resist | French; it may be the means of restoring Poland and Hungary 
Saracens, when it struck for liberty in Switzerland, in England, | invasion. This country is fortunate in having no war upon her | to the rank of independent nations, and of giving liberty to Italy. 
n America, at Morgarten;at Marston Moor, at Bunker Hill, it | record on which her sons can look back with shame and repen- | If such be the result we shall look upon the conflict with less re- 
Was a sacred weapon. The world has not erred in paying homage tance. The revolution was the holiest cause in which a nution | pugnance and aversion. It may in the end prove to be one of 
to such patriot warriors as Tell and Washington. There are wars at me hn ned, the war of 1812 was a necessary re-asser- | those extreme remedies employed to germinate the principles of 
like those of the American revolution, which leave no stain u tion of our ind dence. The war with Mexico was cqually justi- | free institutions in the midst of Europe, and hasten the overthrow 
fiable, as a vindication of the national honor. But the history of | of despotisms that have for ages pressed with giant power on 

inhabitants. 


the of history. In the unceasing struggle of Right 
of the flesh must frequently be used. Vio- | older nations is full of wars that were national crimes. Russia, | the necks of her 


ever before pressed into the service of i 
in the bloody | dience to God.” hen a nation is called upon to defend i ilti i | 
conflict! The blessings of peace receive an added brightness | liberties, the principles of eternal justice 
rom contrast with the horrore which a state of war inflicts. | ever, we must look for many repetitions of the sanguinary dramas 
horrors are such magnitade than many men, appalied and ter rotation, that have been enacted so often. When a conflict like that now 
ror-stricken by them, have embraced the opinion that all wars are | the I y prayer success of arms; | waging in the East has commenced, it is impossible to foretell i 
sinfal and: unjustifiable a servant of God is justified then in going forth to battle with | close. it is i i : a 
~ . This opinion is not concurred in by the | his people, If it is indeed a trial of strength between Russia and the ; 
mass of mankind. The wise verdict of the ruling is western powers, it may continue many years, involving all Europe 
against it. War, with all ite horrors, is “A soldier of the Lora in its vortex. Yet out of the s of evils 
With bis Bibi sword. would produce, much good would be evolved. continuance o£ 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
MOTHER, HOME AND HEAVEN. 


BY 8UE M. SCOTT. 
The words of sweetest meaning 
To erring mortals given— 
Of purest, deepest feeling, 
Are Mother, Home and Heaven! 
The magic name of mother 
Revives in every heart 
The feelings first awakened 
On that dear parent's part; 
And cold must be the bosom, 
Devoid of love the soul, 
That is not moved to goodness 
By mother’s mild control! 


With home we all remember 
Some vision of the past— 

A May-day in the morning, 
Too beautiful to last! 

When flowers of lowly beauty 
Beguiled our youth of tears, 

Concealing mid the roses 
The thorns of riper years! 

Yet, when the past is challenged, 
** Wherever we may roam,” 

The word that is most eloquent 
Is that dear one of home! 


The Christian to the future 
His earnest gaze extends, 
While in the brightening distance 
The bow of promise bends! 
His weary feet have trodden 
The devious paths below; 
But now the glorious heaven 
With light is all a-glow— 
His cares are nearly over, 
His troubles soon will cease ; 
For smiles of resignation 
Assure us of his peace! 


Of these three words of beauty 
I know not which is best— 
They speak of love and happiness, 
And one of future rest! 
I feel that Heaven is dearest, 
And yet I cannot tell, 
For Mother fills the heart with love, 
And Home has charms as well. 
Then let the three united be, 
Nor shall the tie be riven ; 
For words of thrilling melody 
Are Motuer, Home and Heaven. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


MARY MUSGROVE. 


A TALE OF THE SETTLEMENT OF SAVANNAH. 


BY BEN: PERLEY POORE. 

Bricut and beautiful was the home of the “‘ Yamacraws,” the 
aboriginal dwellers upon the banks of that noble river which they 
named from the floral “savannahs”’ through which it meanders. 
Upon the sandy bluff where the councils were held, there was a 
dense growth of leafy pines ; in the lowlands which generally bor- 
dered the river, the magnolia towered in imperial pride, the live 
oak waved its festoons of living moss in the breeze, and an occa- 
sional palmetto lifted its graceful head above masses of underbrush. 
It was an earthly paradise, and the Yamacraws had imbibed the 
soft beauty of their sylvan home, until they little resembled the 
ferocious Yamassecs of Carolina, or the warlike Cherokees who 
dwelt in the mountains. Though inheriting proud traditions of 
power and of conquest, they had not for years disinterred their 
deep-buried war-hatchet—but at last the peace laurels withered, 
and early in 1733 the war-drum resounded far and wide. At first 
the warriors hesitated, but there could be no mistaking the call to 
arms, and soon every fighting man of the tribe was on his way to 
the council-fire. On their arrival, they found their chief, the ven- 
erable Tomo-chichi, accompanied by a Yamassee, who was painted 
black, and had the emblematical rattle-snake skin twined around 
his raven locks. The warriors took their seats around the circle 
in silence, for it was not in accordance with Indian etiquette to 
betray curiosity, but they were not long kept in suspense. 

“Shall the Fish-hawk of the Yamassees speak?” asked the 
stranger, with a fiendish smile playing upon his lips. A grunt of 
approbation signified assent, and springing to his fect, he gazed 
around with an expression of malignant ferocity, as he vehemently 
addressed the eager listeners : 

“ Yamacraws,” he exclaimed, “ the pale faccs draw near, and I 
have been sent to urge you to destroy them ere they set foot upon 
your hunting grounds. We welcomed them—they oppress us. 
We gave them gardens—they have seized our soil. We offered 
them corn—they have destroyed our young men with fire-water. 
We nursed their sick—they have danced on the graves of our fa- 
thers. Yamassees, will you suffer this?” 

The swarthy checks of the savages reddened, and many of them 
responded with a guttural “ugh!’”’ But Tomo chichi betrayed no 
interest, either by sign or word. From what he had heard of the 
whites, he regarded them as a superior order of beings, especially 
protected by the Great Spirit, against whom it would be madness 
to fight. 

“ The chief hesitates,” continued the emissary, “ Would he 


_ welcome the palefaces? Will he invite them to sit upon his mat 


who stole his daughter ?”’ 
“My daughter!” exclaimed Tomo-chichi. “ Does she live?” 


And as he spoke he fixed his keen ‘eye searchingly on the Fish- 
hawk. 

“ The Dancing-Ripple lives—but what a life. The slave of the 
pale-faces, she is scourged like a dog. Yamassees, will you not 
have vengeance ?” 

“ Vengeance! vengeance !” was shouted on every side, and the 
warriors, brandishing their weapons, began to chant the heroic 
deeds of their ancestors, mingled with threats against the captors 
of their chieftain’s lost daughter, the Dancing-Ripple. It was now 
nearly two years since she had somewhat mysteriously disap- 
peared, and left her aged parent to mourn her loss. 


“ Vengeance! vengeance !” they shouted. “Let us drive the 
pale-faces from our hunting-grounds—let us sink them in the 
flowing tide of the Savannah—lIct us warm our tomahawks in 
their thin blood—let us hang their scalps upon the war poles of 
our wigwams.” And as the ferocious joy of their infuriated na- 
tures pealed forth, the squaws who hovered around the circle 
echoed the hideous yells with shrill cries of “vengeance! ven- 
geance 

The gratified Yamassee saw with delight the demoniacal fury 
which he had provoked, but ere many moments had elapsed, there 
was a shout heard at the river-side, and then a light female form 
bounded into the centre of the ring. It was the Dancing Ripple, 
clad in a European garb, though she wore a richly worked pair of 
moccasins. Astonishment at her appearance was depicted on 
every face, while the emissary started as though he had seen one 
from the grave. The old chieftain in vain endeavored to subdue 
his feelings, as he expressed his thanks to the Great Spirit for 
restoring his daughter. 

“Who,” he asked, “delivered the Dancing-Ripple from the 
cruelty of the pale-faces ?” 

“Cruelty of the pale-faces ?”’ she inquired. 

“ Has not the Fish-hawk told us how the pale-faccs misused the 
Dancing-Ripple?” replied the chieftain. “Even now we raise 
the war cry to avenge your wrongs, and to drive back the pale- 
faces in revengeful wrath.” 

“My wrongs !” exclaimed the young woman. “ There, Yama- 
craws, stands the author of them. It was that trembling Yamas- 
see who stole me from yonder river, where I had strayed away to 
bathe. It was he who sold me to the pale-faces fora gun. But I 
found kind friends, good friends. They bound up my bleeding 
feet, they told me of their Great Spirit, and now, as the wife of 
one of them, I have come before their canoes to ask for them a 
welcome.” 

“Ts this true?” asked Tomo-chichi of the disappointed emis- 
sary, who now saw all his plans baffled. 

“JT am your prisoner, cowards,” exclaimed the Yamassee. “I 
had almost nerved your weak hearts. But I fear not your anger. 
Light your fires, sharpen your arrows, I am ready. I stole your 
chieftain’s daughter—I almost made you mect the pale-faces like 
men.” 

Such audacious duplicity could not be suffered to pass, and the 
unfortunate Yamassee was forthwith bound with green withs to 
the stake of torment. Dried brushwood was heaped around him, 
and before the torch was applied, the boys were permitted to shoot 
their arrows at him, in order to try their skill. But he did not 
betray the pain he must have felt, for, although his flesh often 
quivered with agony, not a groan was mingled with his chant of 
defiance. 

Strange to say, he was soon released. The Dancing-Ripple 
had, by her earnest entreaties, obtained his freedom. ‘ The pale- 
faces will soon be here,” said she, “and would you greet them 
with a funereal pile? Shall the Great Spirit above look down 
upon the Yamacraws, and see them destroying one of his chil- 
dren! Iam the one most wronged—I forgive him! If you are 
really glad to see me again, give the wretch his liberty, and let 
him depart. See his wounds, made by the boys’ arrows, are they 
not punishment enough ?” 

Her entreaties prevailed, and the Fish-hawk, released from his 
bondage, soon left the spot where he had expected to die as be- 
came a Yamassee. Every trace of the death-fire was obliterated, 
and in its stead the young women of the tribe, directed by the 
Dancing-Ripple, prepared a feast. There was a profusion of dried 
fruit, while smoked salmon and venison, broiled upon hickory 
coals, diffused a savory odor around. No sooner were the pre- 
parations concluded, than a scout announced the approach of the 
pale-faces. 

It was the colony of James Edward Oglethorpe, which came to 
seck a land where they could enjoy “‘a free exercise of religion,” 
and had learned from Sir Walter Raleigh’s journal that the Sa- 
vannah was superior to all other streams emptying into the south- 
ern Atlantic. Oglethorpe had left his vessels at Beaufort, in Car- 
olina, and now came on an exploring expedition in periquas, or 
canoes. When he saw the Yamacraws, drawn up on the river 
bank before their village, he evidently feared attack, and ordered 
his arquebusiers to blow their matches, but soon his fears were 
removed, for a young man came to the water’s edge, bearing a 
white flag. As the periquas approached, this pacific messenger 
shouted, in tolerable English : 

“ Welcome, welcome Englishmen to Yamacraw!” 

Delighted with this salutation, the Europeans speedily landed, 
and were escorted to the feast, of which they partook with the rel- 
ish for fresh provisions attendant on a tedious sea voyage. When 
every appetite was satisfied, Tomo-chichi approached, wearing or- 
naments of massive gold, and clad in the rarest skins. Behind 
him came his young interpreter, bearing symbolical presents, and 
he thus rendered the chieftain’s remarks : 

“ Pale-faced brothers. Here is a gift which I offer you. It is 
the dressed skin of a buffalo, on the inside of which is painted the 
head and plumage of the eagle of our mountains. 


“ Pale-faced brothers, I ask you to accept this gift. The buf- 
falo is an emblem of strength, and the eagle is an emblem of 
speed. So your nation is strong as the beast and swift as the 
bird—nothing can withstand you—you fly over vast seas to the 
uttermost parts of the carth. 

“ Pale-faced brothers. The skin of the buffalo is warm, and 
signifies protection—the feathers of the eagle are soft, and signify 
love. We hope our pale-faced brothers will protect and love us 
and our children. 

“ Pale-faced brothers, you are masters of Yamacraw.” 

Oglethorpe, no less surprised than delighted, desired the inter- 
preter to thank the chieftain, and to assure him of the protection 
and the friendship of the English. “ But,” he concluded, “ we 
must not forget our thanks to you, young sir, whose gift of tongues 
has been of such great use. 1 little expected to find an interpreter 
here.” 

“Tt strikes me,” said the Reverend Mr. Litany (chaplain of the 
expedition), “ that I have heard that young man’s voice before.” 

“ That your reverence has,” exclaimed honest Tom Musgrove, 
dropping his sergeant’s halbert in his astonishment. “It’s my 
own wife, that I thought I left behind at Beaufort.” 

Such was the case. The Dancing-Ripple had been redeemed 
from captivity by this stalwort soldier, who afterwards married 
her. Forest life soon lost its charms, but when she was left alone, 
the thought struck her that Oglethorpe’s colonists might visit her 
native Yamacraw, and perchance her husband might combat her 
father. Nerved by a wish to preserve both, she at once set out 
through the pathless forest, and Providence so directed her steps 
that she arrived just in time to avert hostilities, and to secure a 
friendly reception. 

A new city was located by Oglethorpe on the bluff where the 
council-fire of the Yamacraws had blazed, and he named it after 
the river that flowed at its side—Savannah. There, happy in the 
enjoyment of every earthly blessing, the wife of an adoring hus- 
band—the mother of loving children—the friend of every colonist 
—lived and at last died, the Dancing-Ripple, and upon her tomb- 
stone you may yet read, “ Mary Musgrove.” 
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THE PHYSICIAN. 


No class of men in the regular discharge of duty incur danger 
more frequently than the honest physician. There is no type of 
malignant maladies with which he fails to become acquainted ; no 
hospital so crowded with contagion that he dare not walk freely 
through its wards. His vocation is among the sick and dying; 
he is the familiar friend of those who are sinking under infectious 
discase ; and he never shrinks from the horror of observing it un- 
der all its aspects. He must do so with equanimity ; as he inhales 
the poisoned atmosphere, he must coolly reflect on the medicines 
which may mitigate the sufferings that he cannot remedy. Nay, 
after death has ensued, he must search with his dissecting knife 
for its hidden cause, if so by multiplying his own perils he may 
discover some alleviation for the afflictions of others. And why 
is this? Because the physician is indifferent to death? Because 
he is steeled and hardened against the fear of it? Because he de- 
spises or pretends to despise it? By no means. It is his especial 
business to value life ; to cherish the least spark of animated ex- 
istence. And the habit of caring for the lives of his fellow-men is 
far from leading him to an habitual indifference to his own. The 
physician shuns every danger but such as the glory of his protes- 
sion commands.—Philadelphia Ledger. 
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NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Tae Apventures or Basa Persia, Turkey anp Russia. Edited b 
James Morten. Phila.: Lippincott, Grambo & Co. 1855. 12mo. pp. 405. 
Hajji Baba is an Oriental Gil Blas, and since the date of that charming ro- 

mance, no novel of adventure has appeared comparable to this Eastern story 

by Morier. 1t has been many years before the public, but time has only im- 

proved its flavor. Asa true picture of Eastern life and manners, it is valu- 

able; as a romance, it is deeply interesting. Nothing in the whole range of 
fiction is more thrilling than the execution of Zeenab, the ill-starred mistress 
of the hero. For sale by Burnham Srothers, 58 and 60 Cornhill. 


2 vols. in one. New 


Tae Newcomes. Edited by Psnpennts, Esq. 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1855. Illustrated. 8vo. 
The Newcomes, published serially, is at length completed, and in the pres- 

ent form makes a very thick volume. It has little plot, but a great deal of 
incident, and the characters are drawn with the masterly fidelity of all Thacke- 
ray’s J vapanee ney But we must protest against the tone of the book, and its 
dismally sombre denouement. Poetical justice d ded a far diff t con- 
clusion. A few rays of sunshine ought to have been introduced after so much 
night and darkness. je Sey such dismal pictures of society, Mr. Thacke- 
ray is unconsciously ng the surest means of making us forget him as 
speedily as possible. For sale by Kedding & Co. 


Tae AURACANIANS: or, Notes of a Tour among the Indian Tribes of Southern 
Chili By Epmowp Keust Smrrn, of the United States Astronomical bx- 
in Illustrated. New York: Harper & Brothers. 12mo. 

pp. 885. 


The author of this very graphic and readable account of a strange and in- 
teresting race, had ¢ opportunity of yn | them thoroughly, and im- 
ved his chances well. His book is a valuable addition to our stock of 
nformation respecting the aboriginal races of America. The illustrations are 
very neatly executed. For sale by Ked ling & Co. 


Ramoies Asia, Cama Manmta. By B.L Batt, 
M.D. Boston: James French & Co. 1855. 12mo. 17 


Many books of travels are written by men who never femee 8 miles 
from their libraries; but the book before us is no re-hash of the w of former 
travellers. The author, a young townsman of ours, resided for several yesrs 
in the intere: ting countries he and made himself familiar with 
their peculiarities. We are very glad that he has drawn largely on his private 
letters to relatives and friends at home for the material of hie volume. We 
thus have his impressions sketched in fresh and glowing colors, and with 
freedom of touch which would have been wanting toa deliberate and elaborate 
review of his adventures. The volume p a th tion which few 
readers can resist, and an amount of valuabje information, which renders it 
well worthy of preservation. 


Teona’s Cump. New York: J.C. Derby. 1856. 12mo. pp. 504. Boston: 

Phillips, Sampson & Co. 

Social relations, the intricate web-work of the passions, are capable of an 
indefinite number of combinations. that give an air of novelty to the oldest 
materials, &o long as the human heart beats, it will throb responsive to the 
hand that knows how to probe its secrets—and the hand that has written the 
book before us surely has thatcunning. There is not one dull page in this 
story, and more than one scene rises far above mediocrity. For sale by Phil- 
lips, fam pson & Co, 


Kowororsts—American Rejected Addresses, New York: J.0. Derby. 1855. 
12mo. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co. 

The idea of this book is taken from the ~ Smith’s Rejected Addresses.” it 
is an attempt to parody some of our leading poets, who are indicated by their 
initials; but the affair ie ‘lame and impotent.” The imitation goes 0° 
further than the adoption of the favorite metres of Longfellow and others. 
The ** Smith's" verses were grotesquely like and unlike the originals. Byrov, 
and Boott, and thelr ized their own likenoases in the mirror 
held up to them 
The sketches in this 


their features were distorted asin a glass. 
on the contrary, do not contain a 


likeness. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
FOR MAGGIE. 


BY WM. L SHOEMAKER. 


O, fairer than the stars that shine 

At midnight o'er the purple brine, 

In climes where night is half divine, 
Art thou, my lovely Maggie! 

Let others praise what maids they may, 

In many « warmly-worded lay, 

I ne’er shall heed what they may say, 
But still love thee, sweet Maggie. 


Unwitting, thou my heart hast won, 
And, as the sun-flower to the sun 
Still turns, until his race be run, 

To thee my heart turns, Maggie. 
Thine image gleams before me now, 
With cheeks of rose and ivory brow,— 
A being love and truth endow 

With soul-felt charms, my Maggie. 


For not by outward charms alone 
Dost thou such magic influence own ; 
A thousand virtues have their throne 
Within thy heart, bright Maggie. 
Tis these give thee thine empery ; 
And cold, in sooth, that heart must be, 
That looks, unloving, upon thee, 
Nor feels thy sway, sweet Maggie. 


But, ah me! whither runs my song? 

(Forgive me.—love bears it along ;) 

Sure thou wilt blush, and deem it wrong 
To hear thine own praise, Maggie. 


Yet, though ’twere bold to hope for thine, 
T’ll love thee still, sweet Maggie. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


CROSSING THE ISTHMUS. 


BY FREDERICK STANHOPE. 


Berne about to return to the Eastern States in 1851, I hap- 
pened across an old friend, in San Francisco, then master of a 
fine bark, bound direct to San Juan del Sud. I at once engaged 
a passage down with him. The voyage in the month of October 
is delightful; the wind prevails from the northward, and the 
weather is mild and genial. For several days the shore had been 
in sight, and at times we were so near that smoke from fires in 
the woods could be seen curling up from the mountains. This 
day we had been standing off from land, and having a good breeze, 
had made a considerable offing. As the sun went down, the clouds 
gathered about the horizon in dark and angry masses. Suddenly 
as the sun touched the horizon, all cleared up, and our passengers, 
who had been watching the sky in silence, gave vent to their joy 
at the prospect of a fine night; but our captain, long familiar 
with the coast, felt distrustful of this fair show, and taking my 
arm, said, as we paced the deck, “ We shall have an ugly night, 
or Iam much mistaken.” The welcome announcement of tea 
broke up our conference. At nine o’clock, when I ventured up, 
all was changed; the ship was under whole topsails, and dashing 
along at a great rate; but the night was as dark as Erebus. 

By eleven it blew a gale, but having come on so gradually, we 
were, as we supposed, sufficiently snug to weather it. The watch, 
wearied out, were just sent below ; at midnight, as if the bag of 
winds had been rent, the most furious tempest burst on us; our 
close-reefed topsails, distended to their utmost, burst with a report 
like artillery, and flew before the gale in shreds. Our good bark 
careened, and, almost on her beam-ends, would have doubtless 
foundered at the moment, had our topmasts not snapped and 
gone overboard, taking with them all top hamper. Relieved, she 
righted, and by management being brought to the wind, she “ lay 
to” nobly; but the danger was not over; our water-casks on 
deck had broken loose; and as we rolled, these immense hogs- 
heads, iron bound, and filled, would rush from side to side, threat- 
ening each moment to dash out the bulwarks. 

For a time our prospects seemed dark, when fortunately some 
obstacle intervening, stopped one of the casks in its headlong ca- 
reer ; for a moment, taking advantage of this, our captain, at im- 
minent risk of being crushed, managed to crawl up, axe in hand, 
and stave in the head; this not only rendered it harmless, but its 
material, with wood thrown by the men, soon made a barricade, 
which retarded the progress of the others. 

“If the gale breaks with the day,” said the captain, “ we are 
saved?” “ And if not?” I questioned. ‘God help us,” he re- 
plied; “man cannot.” How tedious and weary scemed these 
hours. The ship labored fearfully ; and besides we did not know 
how near we might be to land. But at last the darkness becomes 
less intense ; a gray light begins to shoot up in the sky, and the 
gale abates. Our pumps are tried, and the joyful news that no 
leak has been sprung, is announced. With the first light of an 
early morn we felt we were safe, and by the time the sun had 
arisen, the tempest had changed to a fine breeze. 

The remainder of the voyage was speedy, and on the twenty- 
third day from San Francisco, we dropped anchor before the town 
of San Juan del Sud. The bay was a mere inlet from the ocean, 
and the surf rolled in on the beach with great fury. The village 
‘was a miserable collection of bamboo huts, facing the water. 

Our landing was a ludicrous scene ; the natives would wade out 
to.the boats through the surf, to carry us on shore on their backs ; 
many; from motives of economy or bravado, refused all aid, and, 
clad in India-rubber suits, attempted the passage unassisted, car- 


pet-bag in hand; but the natives, not to be cheated of what they 
considered their lawful dues, would surround them, and seizing 
the bag, or hat, and in some cases the boots of the poor wights, 
would rush on shore, and refuse to deliver them except on pay- 
ment of certain amadeos. 

Accepting the proffer of a lusty fellow, I mounted his back, and, 


as I flattered myself, with much dignity, commenced my transit ; | 


but just as we were about reaching terra firma, my bearer stum- 
bled, in came a roller, and off rolled I, much to my disgust, anath- 
ematizing the whole “ company,” from Commodore Vanderbilt to 
the unfortunate cause of my accident. 

Near the beach an enterprising Yankee had taken a large bam- 
boo house, and on it placed another story of light boards, styling 
it pretentiously a hotel. Here my companions—for dry land sev- 
ers the distinction of cabin and steerage—deposited their little lug- 
gage. With a friend I strolled out to see the lions of San Juan. 
Its front was the most imposing view, for a very short distance 
back brought one to the swamp. In the centre of the place was a 
newly laid-out street, on cither side of which shanties and tent 
houses had sprung up, occupied by those who in their trusting 
hearts had settled there, thinking San Juan was to be the route, 
and that a large city must spring up. Most of these establish- 
ments were fitted up as eating-houses, a board on two barrels con- 
stituting the table. The horrible maluria arising from the swamps 
and the newly cleared ground had left its marks on the pale vis- 
ages of many of these adventurers, and the new made gravcs in 
plain sight told a sad tale of its effects on the new comer. 


My object was to get speedy transit to the Atlantic. I therefore 
went at once to the office of the transit company, where I was 
coolly informed that no arrangements could be made to transport 
passengers coming down by other means than their own boats. 
This was a plumper! The news soon came to our men, and the 
excitement reached such a pitch that I feared violence might be 
attempted towards the persons of the agents. Finding mules could 
be obtained, if taken in time, I engaged two, with a fine looking 
half-breed boy for a guide, to take myself and friend to Rivas, 
said to be fourteen miles from San Juan, and near the lake of 
Nicaragua. In the morning, taking leave of my friend, Captain 
D., I mounted my mule, and bade farewell to the town. 

The rainy season was just commencing; though the morning 
was a glorious one, the rain by the time we started had begun to 
fall ; however, this did not deter us, and off we galloped. The 
road was very tortuous, and often some turn would bring in view 
the bay and little village, which at a distance looked picturesque 
enough. The sun would often shine out, almost drying our gar- 
ments ere another shower. 
luxuriant, the rains had brought everything forward, and we rode 
on amongst the wild plantain trees, with the exquisite cactus 
blooming around us in the greatest profusion, and the tall cocoa- 
nut gracefully peering above all others. Once, as we reached a 
small lake or lagoon, a flock of birds like flamingoes arose, their 
plumage of the brightest scarlet, and under their wings the most 
delicate rose color. Monkeys filled the woods, chattering and 
gibbering at our intrusion, and at times shaking down on us a 
perfect shower from the rain-laden leaves. The rains had filled 
all the gullies, and the number of streams which we had to ford 
was incredible. We progressed so slowly that all hopes of reach- 
ing our destination that day were past. So our guide, though we 
had only made some ten miles of direct distance, said we must 
pass the night at a house we should soon reach. Near night we 
gained the top of quite a hill, where, surrounded by trees, om a 
clearing stood a house of bamboos and mud. As we rode up an 
old woman received us. The house was of one story, and com- 
prised two apartments, the sleeping room of the family, and the 
cocino, or kitchen ; here, before a cheerful fire, we made ourselves 
as comfortable as circumstances would permit. Our hostess’s 
daughter, a pretty girl of sixteen, bustled about to prepare the 
tortilla, a cake of pounded corn, baked before the fire; while the 
old dame, with great activity, pursued an unfortunate hen around 
the corral, despatching it at last with a blow of a stick. As we 
sat smoking, she proceeded to dress the gallina before us, while 
its blood was still warm. The daughter was a fine specimen of 
native beauty, tall and finely proportioned, straight as an arrow, 
with those deep Murillo eyes, pearly teeth, and luxuriant black 
hair. The entire crown of the head was filled with small natural 
flowers, something like our pansies ; the effect was charming, and 
as she stooped, it seemed like a parterre of flowers springing from 
a bed of jet. 

While conversing with Juanita, as she was called, I took occasion 
to mention the fact that myself and friend were both “ bon Catol- 
icos” (good Catholics), albeit my companion, a rigid Baptist, 
wished to contradict me; but I have ever found in South America 
that a Christiano (a Catholic) is better treated that a Heretico (a 
Protestant). I substantiated my statement by a small gold cross, 
which I wore on my watch-chain ; and telling her it was from 
“Jas Californias,” endowed her with it, much to her delight, mak- 
ing her thereby my firm friend. Our supper being prepared, we 
attacked it with the zest given by a long and tiresome ride, and 
with a smoking cup of chocolate, drank from the vessel in which 
it was prepared, we found our repast most excellent. 

Complimenting our tortilla, and attributing its quality to the 
fair hands from which it emanated, by dark we were as jolly an 
impromptu party as were ever seen, But a loud noise outside 
announced new comers, and, much to our disgust, a party of some 
dozen mule drivers entered ; overtaken by night, they drove their 
loaded beasts into the corral and claimed shelter. They were 
ill-favored looking fellows, and did not add to our comfort by 
their presence. Each carried, in addition to their knives, a ma- 
chete, or cutlass, used for clearing away brush, as well as protec- 
tion. After making a meal of their own viands, smoking their 


The foliage was diversified and most | 


cigarettos and discussing the news, they withdrew to the loft over- 
head, wrapping themselves in their ponchas, while myself and 
friend were shown to the adjoining room, where a bambco couch 
without covering was to serve us both as a bed. Having each a 
considerable sum about our persons in gold dust, we felt rather 
anxious as to our safety among these wild fellows; but as I stole 
a kiss, nothing loth, from our pretty attendant, at parting for the 
night, she said they were “buen hente ” (good men), and bade us 
“ duerme bien.” 

Examining our pistols, and placing them im readiness, we threw 
ourselves down, and wearied out, were coon wrapped in slumber. 
After sleeping, as it seemed, for a long while, I was aroused by a 
whispering and some slight noise in the kitchen. Now, thought 
I, these “ buen hente ” are going to cut our throats. My situa- 
tion was far from pleasant ; not daring to stir, lest I should bring 
them in en mass, I lay bathed in perspiration. A lucky thought 
struck me ; by pushing the bamboos slightly apart, I could, as I 
lay, see all. No sooner thought of than done—and a fearful 
though unexpected sight was before me! Seated with all the 
confidence in life in the lap of our rascal gu'de, was my charming 
Juanita, whispering their tale of love; and as I look«d, the fellow 
with great gusto kissed her! My midnight attack was a lover's 
assignation. The relief, overcoming my pique, I turned over, 
and left them to their delightful occupation. 

Betimes in the morning we were stirring, and I found a glorious 
day breaking. After a hasty toilet, and a cup of chocolate, we 
mounted, and rode out of the corral—Juanita, thinking her in4- 
delity unknown, kissing her hand to me as she held up the cross, 
my gift. 

The remainder of the road was much better; being on high 
ground the country had a different aspect, and as we neared the 
city, the land was more under cultivation. At one time we rode 
for some distance by a plantain grove that must have been of vast 
extent; like our orchards, it was enclosed by a natural hedge of 
the cactus. Stopping on the outskirts of the town, our guide en- 
tered a house, and divesting himself of his garments, came forth 
in a clean white shirt and trousers, with red sash and a dashing 
sombrero—casting his employers entirely in the shade, with our 
travel-stained garments. Before noon we reached the city, and 
were taken to the mansion of Don Patricio Valdez, who, having 
an overplus of room, received strangers for «a consideration. Rivas, 
the second city of the province, is of some importance ; it bears 
the marks of age and earthquakes ; in consequence of the latter, 
the houses are built of but one story, in a quadrangle, with an 
open space in the centre; the walls are of immense thickness, the 
poorest being two or three feet, and many as much as six; they 
are whitewashed, and the roofs are tiled, making a very pretty 
appearance ; the houses of the poor, however, are of bamboo, and 
being raised on posts some three feet from the ground, on account 
of the rains, give one much the idea cf our farmers’ corn cribs. 
There are several churches, all of which are more or less dilapida- 
ted, and one of them has been ichui't three times, and was again 
in ruins during my visit. The population is some 6000; but not 
being on the regular road ac.oss the country, ihe place is not 
often visited by Americans. 

Having established my head quarters, I strolled up to the plaza, 
and found the agent of a line of schocncrs on the lake. He prom- 
ised to have a vessel ready to transport us across the lake, and 
boats to take us down the river by the next day. The steamer 
Orus had just been Jost, and the company having but one boat on 
the lake, could only attend to their own through passengers. 
The next day, my comrades whom | had kit in San Juan began 
to pour into town, and by night the quiet Spanish city had much 
the aspect of Boston on a fourth of July. Every commodity rose 
in value ; luckily, however, I had secured good quarters, and did 
not sutter; while my friends at the two cafés kept by Americans 
were being cheated in the most barefaced manner for the privilege 
of having English spoken, I had, in a quiet Spanish family, good 
fare at a moderate price. As a sample of the extortion, a man 
wishing change for a fifty dollar slug, received it from his land- 
lord all in French ten sous pieces, eight to a dollar—the man 
making fourteen dollars brokerage. Day after day we waited, no 
schooners arrived, and no prospect of getting away ; so at last, after 
a week's delay, fourteen of us rode over to San Jose, and embark- 
ed in a little sloop boat about the size of a ship's launch, manned 
by a captain and one boy. We got off late in the afternoon, hav- 
ing before us a sail of some eighty miles, with a chance of a gale 
of wind. To add to our misfortunes, the captain, long ill with 
the country fever, had a relapse, and by evening was perfectly 
helpless ; the boy had been once across the lake, and to him we 
had to trust. To finish the chapter, our binnacle light went out, 
and on search, the oil could not be found. Here was a nice pos’- 
tion. At intervals we could catch a glimpse of the north star, 
and by that, and the wind, did we steer ; however, in the morving 
we were in sight of St. George, which we soon reached. Here we 
changed to bungays, long native boats with six rowers, carrying 
some dozen passengers, and commenced the descent of the Nica- 
ragua river ; the current is very swift, and great care is requisite 
to keep in the middle of the stream and avoid the bends. We 
dashed through the “ Castilla Torras,” or rapids, about midnight. 

The next evening we reached a house alone on the banks of 
the river. Here we had a meal, and passed the night, devoured 
by musquitoes and disturbed by the cries of wild animals. In 
the morning we again started, and in a few hours were on tho 
beach at Greytown, with the Atlantic in fullsight. We were soon 
domiciled at the U. S. Hotel. The town was very bustling, filled 
with Americans, waiting for the steamers. A day or two after, 
two steamers entered the bay, and we prepared for our departure. 
Our tickets procured, I was soon on board the Daniel Webster, and 
so ended what was to me a very eventful passage of the Isthmus. 


Pardon, I pray, each ardent line } 
That dares to breathe this love of mine, 
—-—— 
‘ 
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BALLOU'’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION, 


PROF, LOUIS AGASSIZ. 
{PROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY WHIPPLE & BLACK.) 

The accompanying portrait was drawn for us b 
Mr. Barry, and will readily ized as a nde. § 
likeness. Professor Agassiz has a highly intellectual 
head—one that in a crowd would arrest the attention 
of the most careless observer, while there is a sim- 
plicity and bonhommie in the expression of his features, 
which is a frequent characteristic of the countenances 
The cases are rare in 

i igh attainments coupled with great original 
genius lead their sor to the indulgence and ex- 
pression of vain glory. More especially is humility 
the characteristic of the students of nature. The high- 
er they climb in the pursuit of knowledge, the vaster 
is the panorama spread out before them ; the greater 
their attainments, the more impressive is their sense 
of the unattainable, of the exhaustless wealth of the 
world of science, of the marvels of nature’s arcana, 
until they are ready to confess with the ancient philos- 
opher, that they are mere pickers up of shells and 
pebbles on the shore of the great ocean of truth. The 
ex, ion of Mr. Agassiz’s countenance is a true index 
of his truthful, honest and earnest soul. Louis Agas- 
siz is one of the most distinguished naturalists of the 
age. His whole life has been devoted to the cause ot 
science, and his unremitting labors, his bold and in- 
ee speculations, have rendered his name famous 

both hemispheres. His reputation is especially 
dear to us since he has become a citizen of Massa- 
chusetts, a — at our leading university, and is 
connected by marri with an honorable family ot 
this city, being a son-in-law of Hon. Thomas G. Carey, 
one of our leading merchants, and President of the 
Boston Athenzum. Louis Agassiz was born at Orbe, 
in Waatlande, in 1807, and is consequently but forty- 
eight years of age. He was the son of a respectab 
clergyman of that place. Ata very early sgh gave 
proof of genius, and particularly of a fondness and 
aptitude for the pursuit of the natural sciences. This 
inclination of the young student was judiciously en- 
couraged and fostered. His earliest training was care- 
ful and liberal, and at the age of eleven he was enter d 
at the gymnasiam of Biel, an institution which en- 
joyed a high local reputation. After four years assid- 
uous study, —— the course of which he greatly dis- 
tinguished himself, Agassiz passed to the academy of 
Lausanne, a transfer due to his rapid and astonishing 
progresi, and designed as a reward for it. At Lau- 
sanne he continued to advance, and won the encomi- 
ums of his teachers and the admiration of his fellow- 


time, he paid particular attention to the study of comparative 
anatomy, and pursued the same branch at the University of Mu- 
nich, where he received the degree of M.D. His attainments 
may be inferred from the fact that, in 1826, he was entrusted by 
Martius with the publication ot an account of the one hundred and 
sixteen species of fishes collected by Spix during his Brazilian 

_ This task, confided toa young man of eighteen, he 
lischarged in a manner that gave him at once a scientitic reputa- 
tion in Europe. In that work he gave to the world his new class- 
ification of fishes, a system to which he has since steaily adhe red. 
Ten years afterwards he produced his great work on the “ Natural 
History of the Fresh-water Fishes of Europe,” a colossal monu- 
ment of his industry and learning, and the brilliancy of his genius. 
It is remarkable for its clearness and completeness. During the 
progress of this work through the press, he found time to issue two 
works of less magnitude, but of great scientific importance, viz., 
“ Researches on Fossil Fishes” and “Descriptions of Echinoder- 
mes.” Bat it was reserved for his Etudes sur les Glaciers (studies 
of Glaciers) to attract the attention of scientific Euope to his tal- 


ent and attainments, and win him 
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PROFESSOR LOUIS AGASSIZ. 


our stock of information on the natural history of this country is 
his “‘ Tour on Lake Superior,” in which he delineates the charac- 
ter, vegetation and animals of that interesting ion. His “ Prin- 
ciples of Zoology” is also a standard work. He has recently is- 
sued proposals for the publication of a yet more important work 
on natural history ; and the aw with which the subscription 
paper was filled with names is both a flattering testimonial to the 
distinguished naturalist, and an honorable proof of the elevated 
character of our citizens and of their great liberality. The success 
of such a man as Agassiz may be cited to show that the 
spirit of the day is not as frivolous and superticial as it has been 
represented, and that solid scientific attainments are appreciated 
amid the whirling race for wealth and amusement going on 
around us. 


HISTORY OF THE VIOLIN. 
The period when the violin may be said to have originated, was 
when the important discovery was made that the drawing over 
the strings a certain material such as horsehair, covered with a re- 


sisting medium, such as resin, would produce a powerful and con- 
tinuous sound. This discovery of the principle of the bow was 
as important for the development of the violin, and with it of mu- 
sic generally, as that of the steam engine for mechanical, or gun- 


powder for explosive power; and, therefore, setting 
aside the flowery fictions in which so many writers 
love to indulge their taste for , and extricat- 
ing ourselves from the realms of mysticism, we enter 
the regions of reality, and first touch terra firma some- 
where about the tenth century. In the Cottonian Col- 
lection in the British Museum is a manuscript of the 
Psalms of David, in the frontispiece to w that 
monarch is represented playing on the harp. Before 
him stand four “ gleemen,” one of whom plays with 
a bow upon a kind of violin. This drawing is per- 
haps one of the earliest that records that instrument. 
Other manuscripts raga its existence about the same 
date. In the twelfth century the viol was common 
among the Provencal troubadours. They styled it the 
“ viula,”” whence our viola or tenor. The French used 
more than tweuty instruments in the reign of Philip 
de Valois, but the forms of most of them are lost to 
us; but the bassoon, trumpet, flute, hautbois, harp, 

uitar, viol, cymbals and drum were amongst them. 
The Welsh claim the origin, on the strength of a rude 
instrument of an oblong square shape, called the 
“ Urwth.”” From this the English doubtless derived 
the term “ crowd,” which, with that of the “ fiddle,” 
obtained until the importation of the perfected article 
from Italy, when the term “ violin” supplanted them. 
Although the fidicula of the Romans had no connec- 
tion with the fiddle, yet the term “ fiddle,” had with 


it; and the Anglo Saxon /ithele, and German 
vedel, with their Danish, Icelandic and Dutch varie- 
ties, all own jidicula for their original. ‘The hack- 


neyed line recording that ‘‘ Nero tiddied while Rome 
was burning,” is a fable, no such instrument existing 
for one thousand years after Nero’s reign. From the 
old Norman-French word viol, its varieties have deriv- 
ed their distinctive appellations; though for a long 
riod they were called treble, tenor and bass viols. 
S England, no family of consideration during the 
sixteenth and to the middie of the seventeenth century 
thought its establishment complete without a 
set ot viols. Public performers were few until the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth century, and vocal music 
not much cultivated, though in Italy it had attained 
much perfection. In the reign of mage music 
suffered long and vous depression, duri 
the peter th service was abolis 
and organs removed from the churches. In Charles 
the Second’s time, engraved music was introduced, 
and the science thence advanced to the culminating 
point. But few works can be consulted on the con- 
struction of the violin. That of Jacob Augustus 
Otto, though very short and insufficient, is perhaps, 
the most useful. An elaborate work on the subject is much want- 
ed; but so nice is the subject, so tine the thread upon which the 
excellence depends, that it is extremely difficult to describe the 
rules for obtaining it, and like that of the Free Masons, “ the 
secret” is likely to be confined to the craft. An eminent 
dealer remarked that afver twenty-five years of study he had just 
produced his jirst violin. The finest models of the instrument 
were made at Cremona. Hieronymus Amati, at the beginning of 
the seventeenth century, Antonius Amati at the middle, and Nich- 
olas Amati and Antonius Straduarius at the end of the same, and 
at the beginning of the eighteenth century, Joseph Guarnerius, 
were the makers whose instruments have enjoyed the most world- 
wide celebrity. Many other makers have earned a secondary rep- 
utation. The wood erally used is of three sorts—sycamore, 
for back, neck and sides ; Tyrolese soft red deal, for beily ; and 
ebony, for finger-board and tail-piece. Otto divides a violin into 
fifty-eight parts! Only a maker can be well posted up in the va- 
rious models, as amateurs can but rarely see but one or two at a 
time. But there is no mistake about their distinctive features, 
though to describe them would occupy far too much space. Hi- 
eronymus, considered handsomest generally ; Antonius, but few 
extant, and not quite so well finished ; Nicholas, smalier, gener- 
ally known as “ Small Amatis” ; Straduarius, the flattest of all 
modes, but in tone most approv- 
ed; Guarnerius, also 
very rare. le is mu 
in the of these makers. 
The fine Tyrolese instruments of 
Steiner differ much in the make 
and tone from the Cremonese. 
Much fraud has been carried on 
and many impositions practised 
by dealers in the clever ‘T'yrolese 
imitations of Steiner and the Ital- 
ian classi Musical Gazette. 


THE ECKFORD WEBB. 


of New York. She is a “ tern- 
rigged”’ craft, has threo masts, 
each 84 feet long, on which are set 
three fore-and-aft-mainsails. Over 
these are set three “topsails. 
She has also sta = but no 
n a winch, w 
the sails can be hoisted by two 
men in five minutes, Her le 
8 187 feet, breadth 30 feet, draft 
of water 11 1-2 feet, and she car- 
ries 494 tons, She can be han- 
died by six men. She has run 
sixteen miles an hour, and 309 
miles a nb hours. a a few 
ears uilding coun- 
oe has received an extraordinary 
impulse, and it is conceded that 
American ship-builders lead the 
rest of the world in their constrac- 
tions, We can show craft of ev- 
ery class and size, that are mod- 
ele ot symmetry and swiftness, 
from the 2000 ton cli ship to 
the pleasure yacht. British 
ship-builders have been very 
magnanimous in according ihe 
palm of superiority to oure—ro- 
sorving to themselves the deter- 
mination to beat ue some day uF 
ovher—if they can. 
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d pupils. We next find him at Zurich, where he stud- 
1ed medicine and the experimental sciences. It was then resolved 
; that he should avail himself of the educational advantages afforded 
a Germany, and he repaired to the renowned university of Heid- 
elberg. From Heidelberg, where he made the best use of his 
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age. Though universal as- = = = 
has not yet been accorded to : 7: j => => 
respecting the agency of the gia- === \ =\ = = 
changes on the surface of the — iy : = Our engraving presents a cor- 
globe commaaded serious = 7) = rect view of this tine vessel, which 
attention and respect even trom == = [= t i er 
t => == = first trip to England. She was 
truth, and ia the dissemimauon of Ae 
scientific knowledge. Oneotthe 
most veluavic coutributious 
TRE “ZOKFORD WEBB,” OF NEW YORK. 
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TARGET SHOOTING. 

We don’t mean that kind of shooting that “ Doesticks” immor- 
talizes, where a band of civic warriors march forth to perforate a 
bull’s eye, and failing to do so with their bullets, accomplish the 
object with gimlets and augers, “kivering themselves all over 
with glory,” on their homeward march ; but that sort of target- 
shooting where a man is the mark, and that man is the ruler of a 
realm. It appears te be a special privilege monopolized by the 
monarchs of France, where regicide is a short cut to distinction or 
the guillotine. Poor old Louis Philippe got so used to being 
cracked at by fellows in blouses, that we believe he was very 
unhappy if he passed a review of troops without the ordinary 
“salute.” He acquired the epithet of the target-king for his ex- 
perience in that line. The poor fellows that took such wretched 
aim at him deserved pensions instead of decapitation, for when- 
ever his popularity was waning, a pistol crack would give it a 
fillip (no pan meant) that woald last him for a twelvemonth. He 
reigned eighteen years and was shot at seventeen times. At last 
individuals got tired of popping at him, and the public made a 
copartnership affair of it, popped at his troops, and upset the poor 
old fellow’s throne, It wouldn’t be a bad plan for the emperor of 
France to keep an assassin, just as Queen Victoria and Warren’s 
blacking keep a poet. Louis Napoleon is making a good thing 
out of the target and pistol business, and when Bellemare fired at 
him recently, it was “‘ good for three rounds” of applause, as the 
theatrical people say. But Madame Ristori, the actress, made a 
better thing out of it; when she heard Louis’s carriage had been 
shot at, she fainted dead away. Sensible soul! That is good for 
a life engagement at the Theatre Francais, and coupled with Ra- 
chel’s singing the Marseillaise for the “ Reds,” in New York, will 
make her the idol of susceptible, loyal Paris, and place her on 
the pedestal the great Parisian tragedieane has vacated. Long live 
target shooting ! 
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Parker's New Horer.—This magnificent establishment, ot 
which we gave a representation in the Pictorial some weeks since, 
has been opened to the public, and is now in full operation. It is 
one of the most splendid restaurants in this country. 


Saypwica Istaxps.—A reciprocal free trade in all the pro- 
ducts of the United States and the Sandwich Islands is secured 
by the late treaty. 
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SPLINTERS. 


+». Father Mathew, the apostle of temperance, has returned 
home from Madeira with improved health. 
..» “ Villanous saltpetre ” has advanced in price 150 per cent. 
in consequence of the Eastern war. 
-+-. One hundred and forty freshmen joined Yale College the 
present year. A perfect freshet of freshmen ! 
-++. Thackeray, the author of the “ Newcombes,” is one of the 
new comers, and will lecture immediately. 
-. An Indian chief in Oregon is called the “ Looking-glass ;” 
he is much given to reflection. 
-++. A professor of the “Eeling art” lately caught an eel 
weighing 11 1-2 pounds at New Bedford. 
«++. Mr. Boker’s new tragedy, “Francesca da Rimini,” has 
been completely successful at New York. Glad of it. 
. A French lady with balloon skirts failed in getting into a 
confessional lately. She remains unshriven. 
-++. Mademoiselle Isabelle, a French lady, has been very suc- 
cessfully practising a new system of breaking horses. 
- Some of the papers condemn the high prices asked by 
Rachel’ 8 managers for admission to ber performances. 
Colonel Kinney is publishing a paper called the “ Central 
dunainen:” He seems to be getting on swimmingly. 
-+++ By the last advices from Canton, they were chopping off 
rebels’ heads at the rate of 800 per day. 
... Another accident lately happened from the rein-hook of a 
chaise getting into the sockets of a man’s eye. 
+++ A lady teacher in a Cambridge school has not received 
$70,000 from a former lover, as was reported. 
- Major L. Clark, who was one of the originators of the far- 
famed Boston Brigade Band, had a complimentary concert, lately. 
- For days preceding the fall of Sebastopol, fifteen shells a 
minute were thrown into the enemy’s works. 
. A lady passenger from Liverpool to this port was searched 
ely, and denuded of a vast amount of laces. 
- The storm of the Malakoff showed that the French are 
now the first military nation on the globe. 
+++» In England, Miss Isabella Melrose has walked 500 half 
miles in 500 half hours—an immense feat. 
- European convicts have been landed at Singapore mach 
to the disgust of the inhabitants, who protest against it. 
- Adam was the swiftest runner on record, because he was 
the rst in the human race. An undoubted fact. 
- Experience seems to show that penny papers cannot exist 
in England. Here they prosper finely. 
. An immense gathering of Sunday School teachers and 
cir lately tok place in the New York Crystal Palace. 
» Prince Murat has lately issued an inflammatory address 
to.the people of Naples. Will they rise! 


GOSSIP ABOUT PICTURES. 

Some very fine landscapes have recently been exhibited at Wil- 
liam Y. Balch’s, 90 Tremont Street. We allude to those by Bier- 
stadt, a German artist, who has resided in this country, and is 
now, we believe, a student at Dusseldorff. One of them, a large 
painting, representing a meadow with a broad stream flowing be- 
neath a fine group of massive trees, with a pleasing distance, is 
remarkable for its fidelity to nature, its rich color, its fine chiaros- 
curo and delicious atmospheric effects. It is a work of the highest 
promise. The artist is evidently a careful student of nature, and 
probably paints much in the field. 

The French papers speak very highly of some of the efforts of 
the English artists, exhibited at the great Paris Eaposition. A 
favorite seems to be “Sir Biorn of the Sparkling Eyes.” Sir 


Biorn is an Englishman of the good old time. He gets drunk | 


every evening alone, in what is called English fashion. The only 
company he can endure is that of his ancestors. He has their 
rusty coats of mail placed in a circle, and he drinks to their health 
without touching glasses. The grandfather of Sir Biorn, or, at 
least, his armor, is already under the table. Two other steel an- 
cestors are leaning against one another that they may not fall, and 
the scion of all this illustrious ironmongery stares filially and stu- 
pidly at his relatives. It was rather a queer subject for an English 
artist to exhibit in France, as it exposes some little national weak- 
nesses. It is a sort of confession, such as Hamlet makes when he 
eavy-beaded revel east and west 


Makes us traduced and taxed of other nations; 
They class us drunkards, and with swinish 


From all our actions, though performed at height, 
The pith and marrow of their attribute.” 


A Parisian critic is rather down on the pre Raphaelite school. 


Speaking of Mr. Millais, to whom he still aceords high praise, he — 
says :-—‘I regret that Mr. Millais, a man of very liberal mind, | 
Higher up on the page is the heavy caleche used in France and 


should give himself up to reactionary painting. Why return to 


Perugino, and forget that Raphael, Michacl Angelo and Titian | 
have existed? Has painting made no progress since the fifteenth — 


century, and must we admit that all the genius of the greatest mas- 
ters has served only to corrupt taste! Mr. Millais draws divinely 
and paints scientifically. His pictures, painted with truly British 
conscientic , hot only reproduce the form and color of flesh, 
bat the texture of stuffs ; the tradesman who sold the cloth would 
recognize the quality of his goods; the sheep who furnished the 
wool would know the nature of his fleece. This merit would be 
but mediocre if the finish of the details destroyed the effect of the 
ensemble ; but Mr. Millais expresses sentiment as well as a pair of 
gaiters, and a passion as well as a coat-sleeve. The “ Order of 
Release ” is a masterpiece, in spite of the minute perfection of all 
its details. The pretty little Ophelia, drowning herself uncon- 
sciously, is full of grace and naiveté; the landscape which surrounds 
her is full of melancholy feeling, although you can count the 
leaves of the trees. What are we to think of this! That Mr. 
Millais has a great deal of talent, since he touches and charms us 
while depriving himself of all the means which modern art has 
discovered. We can only compare him to a man who has put on 
leaden soles to run a race in. Mr. Millais will consent to go far, 
if he will consent to change his shoes.” 


THE MODERN NIMROD. 

Perhaps a mightier hunter than Nimrod of old, a slayer of ele- 
phants and lions, and quite a lion himself, is Captain Gordon 
Cumming, a Scotch gentleman, who sold out his commission in 
the British army, and passed four or five years in South Africa, 
hunting wild beasts on a prodigious scale. The record of his ad- 
ventures was one of the most exciting books we ever read. He 
is now giving a series of illustrated lectures in London, and his 
advertisements have the attractive heading of the “ Lion-slayer at 
home.” The lecture-room is a sort of savage boudoir, fitted up 
with trophies won by Captain Cumming in the course of his forest 
life, elephants’ skulls, tusks, antlers, horns, bones and skeletons 
forming the appropriate accessories. He himself is described— 
not as a stalwort, brawny, ruffianly-looking man, as one might 
fancy him to be after reading his battles with the beasts,—but a 
“slim gentleman, white of hand and delicate of feature,” who 
“ talks with the easy familiarity of a boudoir, of life-tussles with 
cobras and lions, making small drawing-room jokes about his old 
enemies, and occasionally catching up a date by easy reference to 
his hundredth elephant encounter.” He is certainly a “ mighty 
hunter,” and we should like to see him and hear his account of 
himself. 


Srortine at has commenced at the 
federal city quite early this year. Some days ago an escaped elk 
was hunted and shot by a party of Marylanders on the borders of 
the Potomac. We suppose deer shooting will come next, and 
then congressional sharp-shooting. We hope the honorable 
marksmen will have Marcy on the souls of those they Pierce. 


Russ1an Sacririces.—As Rostopchin destroyed Moscow that 
it might not shelter the troops of Napoleon I., so Gortschakoff 
has ruined Sebastopol to avoid giving harborage to the troops of 
Napoleon III, The English thought the destruction of Moscow 
sublime ; they think that of Sebastopol rascally. 

Accipents.—In England they don’t allow accidents. The 
captain of the steamer Vivid lately ran down a schooner, by which 
some of the hands were drowned, and the jury brought a verdict 
of manslaughter against him. 


eee? 


Arristic.—* Trath” and “ Science,” two statues by Mosier, 
an American sculptor, have been placed in the Astor Library. 


VARIOUS MODES OF TRAVELLING. 

In our last number we contrasted, in a series of engravings, 
stage-coach and railroad travelling ; on the last page of the present 
issue, Wade the artist has given us a more comprehensive view of 
locomotion, and grouped together all the principal systems of land 
carriage in the world. There is certainly a choice assortment of 
conveyances. At the top of the page, we have our dashing Yankee 
four-horse coach, not entirely “ crushed oat” by locomotives yet. 
In the centre of the picture is that glorious type of the ege—a rail- 
road train shooting at full speed under the arch of a viaduct. 
What a contrast !—forty miles an hour against ten! In the right 
hand upper corner, the long shafted volante, with a smart black 
postilion on the horse, and two bewitching senoritas fluttering 
their fans, and darting lustrous glances at us, carries us back to 
the queen of the Antilles, and calls up a thousand pleasant remi- 
niscences of the Paseo at Havana. On the other side of the page 
are two Rassian officers travelling post in the telega—a rough con- 
veyance, but one that is driven at headlong speed. ‘ Below is an 
East Indian potentate carried along luxuriously in the palanqueen. 
A sturdy Swede next meets the eye, dashing along im his gig. 
South America is illustrated by the manner im which the sare- 
footed Indians carry travellers on their backs in chairs and frames 
constructed of cane and hide. The gay sledge with its bell-decked 
horse is eminently characteristic of North America. The lower 
line of figures illustrate travelling in Asia, India and Africa. We 
behold those desert ships, the camel and the dromedary, patiently 
plodding their way across the seas of sand, while the huge ele- 
phant, a living mountain, bearing a tower on his hack, and loaded 
with provisions, arms and merchandize, the most powerful as well 
as the most docile and intelligent of brutes, contrasts strangely 
with the more insignificant animals by which he is surrounded, 
particularly with the ostrich, the successful rival of Burnham’s 
shanghais, capering under the weight of an adventurous African. 


Germany, and drawn by three horses abreast, requiring both 
driver and postilion. A reindeer and sledge, with a dog-sledge 
seen in the distance, characterizes Lapland. We fancy that no 
mode of locomotion is more exhilarating than a reindeer drive. In 
the sketch above, the clumsy mule carriage used in South America 
is shown, and finally, in the flight of the two balloons, we are re- 
minded of the daring ambition of man, who, not content with 
traversing the land and ocean, seeks to penetrate the upper air, 
and emulate the flight of birds. The period may arrive when 
aerial navigation will be a certain reliance, but we fancy that will 
be about the time when “ casties in the air” are conducted as well 
as the Revere House, and a railroad to the moon is in full operation. 

Hicu Prices.—Old Roger of the Boston Post remarked on the 
passage of Shakspeare, 


“ Now in the name of all the gods at once 
Upon what meat doth this our Cav ar feed, 
That he is grown so great’ 


that Cesar couldn’t have afforded to get fat on Boston meat at 
Boston prices. There are more “lean and hungry Cassiusses ” 
about town than fat Cxsars 


Lander, of Salem, who has evinced 
so remarkable a genius for sculpture, has sailed for Europe, 
with the intention of studying in Italy. There she will tiad the 
gems of Greek art, and the living models which cannot de obtain- 
ed for love or money in this country. 

Tux two Oceans.—The ship canal to unite the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans by the Abrato route, recently surveyed, will cost 
“oceans of money ”—$150,000,000; but that’s a better imvest- 
ment than a war. 


Tas War.—The war in Europe has lasted over two years. 
How much longer it will last is the question. The cost begins to 


be felt. 
“ Alas! how de ply painful is all payment!”’ 


MARRIAGES, 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Huntington, Mr. Semuel | C. Joy to Miss Rang 4 
Munroe; by Rev. Mr. Tappan, of Charlestown, Mr. A. M. Burbank to Miss J. 
M. Kanstead: by Rev. Mr. Skinver, Mr. Ebenezer ag ag to Miss Maria B. 
Frost, both of lehead; at the American House, by De. Biagden, 
Capt. William Alden to Miss Elizabeth Emery, both of Me.; dy 
Rev. Mr. Blaikie, Mr. Joseph to Miss Ave Crawshaw; by J. A. Ad- 
ams, Dr. J. H. Payne, of Bangor, Me.. to Miss Hatsle M., eldest daughter of 
Seth Whittier, Esq.; by Kev. Dr. Neale. Mr. John F. Peterson, of Providence, 
BR. 1.. to Miss Mary ©. ‘Pean, of Charlestown.—At Cambridge, by Kev. Dr. 
Pryor, Mr. frank W. Nutter to Mike Clarinda L. Arnold —At Dorchester, by 
Rev. Mr. Pike, Mr. Theodore BE King, of Boston. to Miss Susan H. Bradshaw. 
—At Malden, by Kev. Mr. Adams, Mr. fhomas W. Kipley to Mise Mary P. 
Lewis.— At Watertown, by Kev. Mr. Weiss. of New Bedford. BB. Titcoud, 
Esq.. of Newbury port, to Miss Lucy W. Thaxter.—At Waltham. by Kev. Mr. 
Winslow, Albion K. Norris, Beq , of Janesville, Wis , to Miss Eliza Thornton 
Deshou.—At Salem, by Rev. Mr. Hoppin. Mr Isaac S. Noyes to Miss Caroline 
A. MeCloy.—At Lyan, by Kev. Mr. Brooks, Mr. Ira J. Webber to Miks Sarah 
B. Casweil, both of Salem.— At Newbury port, by Nev. Mr. Fiske, Mr. Johe L. 
Phamer, of West Newbury, to Miss Tamzen S. Mervey.— At Plymouth, dy Rev. 
Mr. Whitmore, Mr. John &. Morton to Miss Lydia A. Kipley.—At Albany, 
N.Y., by Rev. Mr. Comroy, Mr #rank D. Wood to Miss Maria McDermott. 


DEATHS 


Tm this city. Hon. Johu Welles, a; Hon. Benjamin Gorham. 80; Mr Moses 
H. Wetherbdec, 41; Mre. M., wife of Mr. John Blackler, 70; Mrs. Martha B.. 
wife of Dr. James Ayer. $2.—At Koxbury, Miss Charlotte Newton, 68—At 
Chelsea. Mr. Joseph Richardson. 32.—At Cambridgeport, Mrs. Caroline C., 
wife of Mr. Alanson Way, 24.—At Melrose, Mrs. Mary T., wife of Mr. BP. K. 
Wait, 41.—At Brighton, Mr. Albert Towne. 51.— At Newton 
Frances Ann, wife of Rev. Johan Paulson.—At Randolph, Mr. tim Clark, 
48.—At Milton, Mre. Grace Gregory, 80.—At Auburedale, Willan Whittel- 
Lowell, Mr. Jonathan Allen, Pi mouth, Wilow 

36; Widow Whiting, 80.—At Newbury port, Miss Sarah 
r. Nathan W. Millett, 35 —At Worcester, 
; . Simeon Brewer, 73.—At New 


, Mra. Desire, widow of the late ( 
, Hoa. John KR. Wheaton, 62.—At 


tin P ‘ef Deaton Nashua, Benjamin Bugte, Exq., former 

N Peter, son —At 

Jane Diack 
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Bedford, Mixa Mary Wa Springfield, Mre. Ann, wife of Mr. 
William H. Hi; Mr. Orrim Parker, 3.—At 
West Tisbury pt William ferguson, 74—At 
= 
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EDITORIAL MELANGE. 

During the last ‘vear, the income of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church South was $396,458. —— The Detroit (Michigan) Demo- 
erat says: “There is more peppermint grown in St. Joseph’s 
county, Michigan, than in any other locality in the Union. It is 
the staple product of one town. The oil is extracted and sold at 
$4 50 per pound. An acre will yield from fifteen to twenty 
pounds, making a very profitable crop.” —— The yellow fever is 
checked at New Orleans. —— As a train on the Hudson River 
Railroad was approaching a particular point just below Greenbush, 
recently, an Irishman named Patrick McGillish laid a wager that 
he would cross the track within a given distance in front of it. He 
tried it, and lost his wager and his life. It is said that Pennsyl- 
vania now produces as much iron as was manufactured in all Great 
Britain thirty years ago. James Broadwell, Esq., an old citi- 
zen of Cincinnati, died on the 17th ult. He was at the battle 
of Bladensburg, where he did good service, forming one of the few 
brave men who halted at the White House and saw the President 
conveyed to a place of safety. 
Jefferson to Pierce. The New Orleans Delta says that in more 
than three thousand cases, during the present season, inoculation 
for the yellow fever has been tested with entire success. The 
comparison between the results of missionary labor and the expense 
of carrying it on, is scen in the case of the Sandwich Islands. By 
comparing the number there since the establishment of missions 
with the amount appropriated to that mission, it appears that the 
conversion of each soul has cost $20. In the year 1790 the 
population of Georgia was 82,000, and in the year 1850 it was 
906,009, an increase of cleven fold in sixty years. In 1790 the 
population of New York was 340,000, and in 1850 it was 3,097,000, 
being an increase of nine fold in sixty years. —— An English 
chemist recommends that all legal deeds or documents be written 
with quill pens, as the contact of steel invariably destroys more or 
less the durability of every ink. —— The Rev. Toney Proctor, a 
free colored man and a preacher, died at Tallahassee, Fa., on the 
16th ult., azed 112 years. It is said he was at the battle of Que- 
bec, as the servant of an English officer, in 1759—a fact he dis- 
tinctly recollected. He was, at the beginning of the revolutionary 
war, in the vicinity of Boston, at the time the tea was thrown over- 
board ; and afterwards at the battle of Lexington. —— The fearful 
epidemic at Norfolk and Portsmouth is attributed to the fact that 
most of the wharves were made or filled up with green timber, logs, 
brush, and low marshy dirt some years ago. These have begun to 
decay, and they render the whole atmosphere impure. An 


American congregation has been formed at Albuquerque, New | 


Mexico, under the pastoral charge of Rev. Mr. Talhurst. —— Dr. 
Peragoff, chief army surgeon at Sebastopol, says that never in the 
history of surgery were such frightful wounds known as those that 
came under the treatment of the Russian surgeons during the bom- 
bardment which commenced April 9, and caused by the 65-pounder 
shot, and 200-pound shell of the besiegers. Those who smack 
their lips over smooth old Heidsick, must be gratified with the re- 
fiection that even the corks bearing the Heidsick brand are worth 
ten cents apiece in New York, and are sold by bushels at that price 
to the wine merchants. The Lutherans are endeavoring to 
raise $15,000 for their Illinois university, by fifty subscriptions of 
$300 each. —— Pure naiive iron, the existence of which the scien- 
tific world has been disposed to dou'st, has recently been found in 
Liberia. It was sent to this country, and has been analyzed in 
Boston by Dr. Hayes, who pronounces it, by conclusive proof, to 
be a true native iron, not meteoric, nor reduced in any way from 
an ore. —— The amount of taxes for all purposes in the city of 
Brooklyn is $1,533,427 ; or one hundred and sixty-two cents on every 
one hundred dollars. In one ward of the city, comprising a part 
of what late was Williamsburg, where there is a local assessment, 
the tax is $2 28. This is the largest tax we have ever known im- 
posed in the United States. The board of aldermen in the city 
of Providence refused to grant a license for a baby show. The 
territory which has been acquired by the United States under the 
Gadsden treaty with Mexico, is said to be rich in gold and silver 
mines. The precious metals are found, in many places along the 
newly surveyed boundary line, and in localities distant from cach 
other. —— Buttons, rivalling jet in beauty of gloss and finish, are 
now made from India rubber. The U. S. navy and several large 
clothing houses have adopted the new style. The total number 
of persons kilied on the various railroads in the United States, 
feom March 27, 1853, to August 29, 1855, a period of less than 
2 1-2 years, was one hundred and ninety-six. The number of 
wounded in the same time from railroad accidents was two hundred 
aud ninety-two. 


Oxycexatep Birrers,—To those afflicted with that common 
and distressing complaint, dyepepsia, we would recommend a trial 
of the Oxygenated Bitters, prepared by 8. W. Fowle & Co. We 
have seen testimonials to the efficacy of this specific, in cases of 
dyspepsia, asthma and general debility, from men of undoubted 
character and high standing, and are assured that it contains 
nothing that can be injurious to the system. See advertisement 
in another column. 
Cuaistian Wanvare.—An English engineer has contrived a 
method of filling shells with molten iron, so that cach of these mis- 
siles when it bursts will burn several men alive or mutilate them 
shockingly. What a blessing science is! And how satisfactory 
to the victims to be tortured so ingeniously | 


Faerrixa—This is very profitless amusement. A smile is a 
better antidote to cure than a snarl, particularly when you are in @ 
tight place. The Psalmist says, “ fret not thyself,” and itis golden 
advice for every one, 


He voted for every President, from | 


Wapside Gatherings. 


Hon. S. Boutwell has accepted the appointment of Sec- 
retary of the Board of Education, and will soon enter upon the 
duties of the office. 


Captain Folsom, deceased, late quarter master in California, who 
was reported to have been a millionaire, was a defaulter for up- 
wards of $200,000. 


A new Congregational church is to be erected at Winsted, Ct., 
for which $8000 has been subscribed by six individuals, and the 
balance, $7000, will be made up without difficulty. 


The secretary of the navy has detained Lieut. Maury on duty at 
the observatory, Commodore Stewart in command of the Philadel- 
phia navy yard, and Commodore Smith as chief of the bureau of 
the dockyards. 


A New York boarding-house runner, by the name of James 
Bay, has been arrested and committed to prison, upon a charge of 
drugging a sailor, and conveying him, while in an unconscious 
state, on board of a ship which was about to sail for Liverpool. 


The Masonic parade at Philadelphia, on the 26th ult., at the 
laving of the corner-stone of the new Hall, was a magnificent af- 
fair. Over 4000 of the brethren marched in the procession to In- 
dependence Square, where the ceremonies of the occasion were 
performed. 


It is proposed to dig a tunnel for a railroad track under the Ni- 
agara River, at Black Rock, near Buffalo, N. Y. Its length will 
be 2400 feet, descent of grade on each side 75 feet per mile, cost 
$500,000. ‘The river is 20 fect deep at the proposed locality, and 
its bed is of solid limestone. 

It is said of Lafayette, that on approaching the harbor of New 
York, he made the unsophistical inquiry, whether his servant 
would be able to find a hack at the pier to convey his party to the 
hotel, so little did he anticipate the national pageant which anx- 
iously awaited his landing. 

A Bedouin Arab stallion has just arrived in Philadelphia, of the 
celebrated Kylan breed im Eastern Arabia. He is of gray color, 
and four years old ; $10,000 has been refased for him, and his 
owner requires $12,500. The horse was 166 days on shipboard, 
during which time he never laid down. 


Two boxes containing $25,000 each in gold were sent from the 
U. S. assistant treasury at Dubuque, Iowa, to the assistant treasu- 
rer in New York city, but when they arrived the boxes were found 
to be filled with rifle bullets. It is supposed the boxes were ex- 
changed while on the way from the treasury to the railroad depot 
at Dubuque. 


The latest advices from Europe state that the Danish govern- 
ment has declared itself willing to reduce the Sound duces for all 
countries. It is said that Austria has strongly recommended Den- 
mark to make this concession, and that this latter power will 
shortly make its intentions known to all the States interested in 
the question. 

Homer Anderson, late professor of natural science at Clinton, 
N. Y., has invented a new war missile, in the shape of a most de- 
structive shell. One of these shells was thrown from a six-pounder, 
by way of experiment, and falling upon some rocks, corruscations 
of light arose some fifty fect in the air, emanating from materials 
under the most intense ignition. 

There are 37,553 inhabitants in Lowell, of whom 24,422 are na- 
tives, and 13,131 foreign born; females 22,320, males 15,233. 
The increase since 1850 has been 4170. The native children born 
of foreign parents are reckoned to be about 3000. Among the in- 
habitants Mrs. Mongan, an Irish woman, is 105 years old, and 
Mrs. Thomas, American, 103. 


One James Crabtree, near Leeds, Eng., lately found a live frog 
in the centre of a large mine of coal, 78 yards below the surface of 
the earth, where it must have been through countless ages. It was 
num) and dark colored when first discovered, but soon changed 
to the usual color, and became very lively. Its eyes are bright 
and surrounded with golden rings. 

The death of Dr. John Gorrie, an inventor of considerable note, 
took place recently at Apalachicola, Florida. His last and most 
important work was a steam ice-making machine. It has not been 
used, owing to the death of parties interested, and other causes. 
It consists of a series of air pumps ingeniously arranged to con- 
dense air and reduce the temperature of the water. 

A “fast girl,” named Mary Brown, a short time since, attempt- 
ed to escape in the night from the jail in Utica, by cutting a large 
hole in the wall, but was discovered in time to secure her in close 
quarters. Not long since she shortened her hair, donned male ap- 
parel, and was accepted as a soldier by the recruiting officer re- 
cently stationed at Rome. She has twice escaped from jail. 


The London Times pronounces the operations of the British 
and French fleets in the Baltic during the summer to be the grand- 
est illustration of the art of bathos ever supplied. ‘Ten ships-of-the- 
line, 21 frigates, and 19 of lower rate, carrying in the aggregate, 
2721 guns, in the Baltic Sea, have kept a few Russian men-of-war 
in the harbor, captured some craft with fish and salt, burnt some 
stores, and bombarded Sveaborg. 

The London Artizan describes a small iron steamer, fitted b 
Messrs. Rennie with disk or rotary engines, which has been tried 
on the Nile, and has done remarkably well. The length of the 
boat is 60 fect, width 6 feet, draft 22 inches. She has two disk 
engines 13 inches in diameter, two screw propellers (one on cach 
stern quarter) of two feet diameter. With a pressure of 60 Ibs, of 
steam on the square inch, the boat runs at the rate of 12 knots an 
hour, beating the best paddle boats. 


Rarely, if ever, were the agencies of electricity more extensively 
adapted to the purposes of war than at Yenikale, One of the 
gun boats that lay off the fort—a mere hulk, without masts or 
cords, of 150 tons burden, with em’ rasures through her side on 
the deck for nine small guns—was found to be filled below with 
the most complete serics of galvanic apparatus, attached to vessels 
— powder, which would explode on contact with a vessel’s 

Ch, 

Friday is the Mohammedan Sabbath. Thoy call it “the prince 
of days, the most excellent on which the sun shines,” and say “ it 
is the day whereon the last judgment will be solomnized,” They 
esteem it a yey honor to Islamism that God has been pleased 
to appoint this to be the sacred day of the Moslems, and granted 
them the advantage of having first observed it, The sultan, as 
the head of religion, must always go publicly to mosque on that 
day, and lead in the prayers, 


Moonshine will spoil fish in leas time than the sun, or any other 
position that fish can be placed in. The reason of this is thought 
to be that fish is of the water, ard contains more water and its 
panes, perhaps, than flesh; that the eye of fish is larger, generally, 

roportion to ite body, than of animals; that the eye contains a 
fluid or water that spoils first; that the moon has a greater influ- 


ence upon the eye by reason of the focus, and that by putting the 
eye out, or cutting off the head, the fish will koop much 


longer, 


Foreign Items. 


Gen. Pelissier has been created a Marshal of France. 


Upon the reception of news of the capture of Sebastopol in Paris, 
a great national Te Deum was celebrated at the church of Notre 
Dame. Throughout France and England, the rejoicing was 
immense. 

The ages of the bishops of the church of England and Ireland 
are given in the Church and State Gazette. Fifteen of the num- 
ber have exceeded the limits of threescore and ten; while four of 
them have reached beyond fourscore. The oldest is 85, the 
youngest, 44. 

The United States gain similar honors at the Paris Exhibition 
to those in London in 1851. The telegraph of Professor Morse is 
admitted to be better than any now in use on the continent of Eu- 
rope. The American reapers have established their superiority 
over all others, and have created immense sensation. 

A very detailed report of the state of the harvest throughout the 
various provinces of Austria has just been published in the Oester- 
reischische Correspondez. It declares the crops of corn to be quite 
an average, if not more, throughout the whole of the Austrian 
monarchy, and says that there is no fear of any shortness of supply. 


A papier-mache manufacturer in England has submitted to the 
authorities a model hut of that material, intended for camp use. 
The papier-mache pulp is mixed with rags, the result of which is a 
paper plank much stronger than wood, nearly uninflammable, a 
non-conductor of heat or cold, and impenetrable by wet, as well as 
very durable. 

A celebrated cultivator of dahlias in Belgium says that he will 
be able, in the course of a year or two, to produce a blue dahlia, 
by keeping constantly watered the root of a white one with a solu- 
tion of sulphate of iron in a weak state. It is well known that the 
sulphate of iron turns hydrangeas blue, and it is thought that a 
similar result may be produced with other white flowers. 

MM. Beaumont and Mayer have made a machine which may be 
seen at work at their establishment in Paris. It contains 400 litres 
of water, which is made to boil in two hours. A cone of wood 
which turns in a cylinder, so as to produce the necessary friction, 
is covered with tow, and that tow, in order that it may not catch 
fire, is kept constantly moistened by a stream of oil which rans on 
it. The feat gradually increases, until at last steam is generated. 


Sands of Gold. 


.+.+. There are unequal matches of mind, as well as of manners 
and blood.—Balzac. 


++... Art, like love, excludes all competition, and absorbs the 
man.—Fuseli. 

.... Passion is universal humanity. Without it, religion, his- 
tory, romance and art would be useless.—Ba/zac. 


.... Favor exalts a man above his equals, but his dismissal 
from that favor places him below them.—La Bruyere. 


.... Light wit and conversational graces are a gift of nature, 
or the fruit of an education commenced in the cradle.—Balzac. 

.--. Mediocrity despatches and exults; the man of talent con- 
gratulates himself on the success of his exertions; genius alone 
mourns over defeated expectations. —Fuseli. 


.... When the heart is still agitated by the remains of a pas- 
sion, we are more er to receive a new one than when we are 
entirely cured.—La Rochefoucauld. 

I am told so many ill things of a man, and I see so few in 
him, that I begin to suspect he has a real but troublesome merit, 
as being likely to eclipse that of others.—Za Bruyere. 

«++. The last, best fruit which comes to late perfection, even in 
the kindliest soul, is tenderness toward the hard, forbearance to- 
ward the unforbearing, warmth of heart toward the cold, philan- 
thropy toward the misanthropic.—Richter. 

.... Love can be founded upon nature only (or the appearance 
of it) for this reason—however a peruke may tend to soften the 
human features, it can very seldom make amends for the mixture 
of artifice which it discovers.—Shenstone. 

..+. When I am assailed with heavy tribulations, I rush out 
among my pigs, rather than remain alone by myself. The human 
heart is like a millstone in a mill; when you put wheat under it, 
it tarns and grinds and bruises the wheat to flour. If you put no 
wheat, it still grinds on, but then it grinds itself and weirs away. 


?-- 


Joker's Budget. 


A love-sick young gentleman, who had taken very much of late 
to writing sonnets, has just hung himself with one of his own lines. 

Never let people work for you gratis. ‘T’wo years ago a man 
carried a bundle for us, and we have been lending him two shillings 
a week ever since. 

Why are the mouths of the New York “upper ten,” since the 
arrival of the Rachel, like the trenches of Sebastopol? They are 
filled with mangled Arench ! 

The man who imagined himself wise, because he detected some 
typographical errors in a newspaper, has gone east to get a per 
pendicular view of the rainbow. 

An Irishman describing the trading powers of the genuine Yan- 
kee, said: “If he was cast away on a desolate island, he’d get up 
the next mornin’ and go round sellin’ maps to the inhabitants.” 

An editor out west gives the following notice; “ Our purse is 
lost! ‘The finder is requested to return it, being careful not to dis- 
turb its contents, which were a brass rule, a piece of leaf tobacco 
nicely twisted, the stump of a cigar, and a very good leather string. 

Well, Sambo, what’s yer up to nowadays ?”—*O,I is a 
earp’ner and jiner.”—* He guess yer is. What department do 
you perform #’—* What department? Why, I does the circular 
What's Why, I turns de grindstone.”— 
G'way.” 

In one of our seminaries, the other day, a little boy appeared 
before his teacher with his lesson unlearned, On being asked the 
reason, the little fellow, with great naiveté roplied, “ Mamma wasn't 
in last night, and the cook's spectacles were too small to take in 
the big words,” 

Antipathy to reading sermons in the pulpit is a well-known 
of the Scotch people, At Kirkcudbright, at an in- 
auguration, an old woman on the pulpit staire asked one of her 
companions if the new minister was a reader. An’ how ean he 
read, woman was the reply; ‘the pair man's blin’” which 
the fires made glad to hear it; wish thoy ware 


| 
| 
| 
| 
— Luther. 
| 
| 
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TO ADVERTISERS,— On- only of 
er is devoted to advertisements. 

tion of the Picroriat (being 
dred thousand copies weekly) forms a vehicle of advertise- 
mont that is rarely offered to the public. Another fact 
bm greatly enhances the value of the Picroriat as an 
medium is, that it is preserved, and not de- 
cael r being read, being regularty bound up every 
six months, so that each’ advertisement (all being placed 
on the inside of the paper) becomes a permanent card of 

tue advertiser's business for years to come. 
Teams vor Apvrarisixe.—Fifty cents per line, in 
eases, without 


“VISIT OAK HALL, 
PIONEER CLOTHING HOUSE, 


ESTABLISHED IN BOSTON, Mass.. IN 1841. 
GENTLEMEN'S, YOUTHS, AND LITTLE CHILDREN’S 
CLOTHING, FURNISHING GOODS, 


HATS, CAPS, ETC., OF EVERY VARIETY, AT 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
This House, which fully sustains its enviable position, 
is daily receiving large supplies of recently manufactured 
SEASONABLE CLOTHING. 


Dealers, travellers and resident citizens will find every- 
thing to meet their demands. at 
PRICES DEFYING COMPETITION. 
Parents are reminded that the spacious rotunda is de- 
voted to the sale of 
BOY’S CLOTHING ONLY. 
Convenient Rooms and every facility may here be found 


FITTING GARMENTS TO CHILDREN. 


Nos. 28, 30, 32, 34, 36 and 38 NORTH STREET, 

oct27 BOSTON, MASS. 

MAGIC LANTERNS, 
( yer Priced and Descriptive Catalogue of LANTERNS 
and SLIDERS furnished gratis, on application, and 

sent by miail, free of charge, to all parts of the United 
States, and Canada. McALLISTER & BROTHER, 

oct 27 lt 194 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


WANTED! 


TS subscriber wishes to employ an agent in each 
town and city of the Union, to engage in a very pro- 
fitable business. Only $5 capital required, and anything 
like an efficient agent can make from $3 to $10 per day. 
All information will be given by addrersing 
oct 27 a H. E. GRAVES, Westboro’, Mass. 


DYER’S HEALING EMBROCATION, 


For External and Internal Use. 


AS A FAMILY MEDICINE, UNEQUALLED. 


1 - miraculous are some of the cures eflected “by 
the use of Dyen's Emprocation. It cures 
Rheumatism, Cuts, Burns, Sprains, Neuralgia, Cholera 
Morbus, and all external and internal pains, sea-sickness, 
nausea,etc. Physicians prescribe and recommen: it, and 
unexam pied success attends it wherever introduced and 
used. For sale by the principal druggists in the United 
» Canadas, etc. 
A. H. FLELD (successor to C. Drer, Jr.), 
lmtf Sole Proprietor, Providence, R. I. 


may 26 


A SURE CURE FOR DYSPEPSIA. 


R. H. E. MORRILL, a skilful physician of New 

York city, in his remarks on Dyspepsia, says—The 
most effectual medicine to improve the tone and energy 
of the stomach, is that prepared by Dr. Gso. B Greeny, 
and called the OXYGENATED BITTERS. 

I would publish t'» recipe for preparing this valuable 
medicine, if I knew wuat it was, but asl do not, I can 
recommend its use. 

Its astonishing success in obstinate cases of Dyspepsia, 
Asrama,and Generat or rae System, places it 
among the most wonderful disc6veries in medical science, 
and has given it a reputation far beyond any remedy 
known for these complaints, in all their various forms. 

The OXYGENATED BITTEKS contain nothing which 
ean intoxicate; and the medicine has no similarity what- 
ever to the various alcoholic mixtures, disguised as ‘* Bit- 
ters,” being purely a medicinal compound, in which are 
combined the most valuable remedial agents, and a pecu- 

oxygenated pro, orty hitherto unknown. «It is a mild 
and agreeable tonic, removing all disagreeable symptoms, 
and assisting nature in her ellorts to restore the impaired 
powers of the system. Numerous letters are in possession 
f the proprietors, from those who have been cured or 
Greatly benefited by this medicine. 

SETI i W. FOWLE & Co., 138 Washington St., Boston 
6 oct 13 


Proprietors. Bold A by their agents every where. 
THE OLD FARM HOUSE. 
A DOM ESTIC STORY. 
¥ MRS. CAROLINE H. BUTLER LAING. 
Beautifully illustrated, is now ready and for sale by all 


Booksellers in the United States, 
H. DAVIS, » PaILADELPHIA. 


re you wish to learn to play i in the shortest time possible, possible, 
RICHARDSON’S 


MODERN SCHOOL FOR THE PIANO-FORTE, 
which is acknowledged by the most eminent musicians of 
Europe and America to be the BEST Instruction Book 
that has ever been published Price, Published at 
Stores. 


00D ENGRAVING. 
OHN DRAUGHTSMAN AND ENGRAVER 
Urow Woop, continues to execute al) commissions in 
best style, tly and at moderate No. 
terial. treet, 


ton. Reference—Rallou's Pic- 

eoptf may 6 
R SALE.—A ton of fine box-wood logs and 
Clear—-a very joe article ; price, one Aw dandten 


oe maze fo and 


PIRST PREMIUM MELODEONS. 


THE VERY BEST NOW MANUFACTURED. 


S.D.& H. W. SMITH 


RESPECTFULLY cal! the attention of the public to their 
Improven constantly on exhibition at their 
Warercoms, 


No. 417 WASHINGTON STREET. 


By means of a new method of roicing. known only to 

. they have succeeded in removing the harsh 

and buzzing sound which formerly characterized the in- 
strament. rendering the tones full, clear and organ- 
like. Theaction is promptand reliable, enabling the per- 
former to execute the most rapid music without blurrmag 
the tones. The swell is arranged to give great expression. 

The manufacturers received the First Premium over all 
competitors, at the Fair of the Maseachusetts Uharitable 
Mechanic Association; also, at the Metropolitan Mechan- 
ics’ Fair, he'd at Washington, D. C. 

For the Parlor, Instruments are furnished at prices 
varying from #45 to $150. 

Larger Instruments, with two banks of keys, for small 
churches and chapels, £200. 

This last instrument, known as the ORGAN HARMO- 
NIUM, has been essentially improved by Messrs. Smith, 
and they have secured a patent therefor. 

Persons who wish to hire Melodeous with a view of pur- 
chasing at the end of the year, can have the rent credited 
as part payment of the purchase money. tf sept 29 


JONES, SHREVE, BROWN & CO., 
(Late Jones, Lows, Ball & Co.,) 


No. 226 WASHINGTON, and 1 SUMMER STS., BOSTON, 


MPORTERS and Wholesale and 
Retail Dealers in Watches. Jew- 
elry, Military and Fancy Goods, 
offer for sale to the Trade, and at 
retai!, a large and extensive aasort- 
ment of goods, consisting in part of 
the following: Fine London and Ge- 
neva Watches and Clocks, Sheffield, 
and Birmingham Fine Plated Wares, 
Bronzes, Parian Ware, Fancy Goods 
and curiosities. Also, a great variety 
of Rich Silver Goods and Fine Jew. 
elry. Signof the Golden Eagle. 88 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1780.) 
PREMIUM CHOCOLATE. 
W. BAKER & Co.'s 


American, French, Homeopathic 
and Vanilla Chocolate; Prepared 
Cocoa ; Broma ; Cocoa Paste ; Cocoa 
Sticks ; Soluble, Homeeopathic and 
Dietetic Cocoa ; Cocoa Shells ; Crack- 
ed Cocoa, ete., ete 

These articles are an excellent 
diet for children. invalids and per- 
sons in health. They allay rather 

than induce the nervous excite- 
of the Cocoa, wih q} went attendant upon the use of 

pod opened. tea or coffee, and are recom- 

mended by Drs. Warren, Jack- 

son, Hayward, Ware and Adams, of Boston, and by other 
enivent physicians elsewhere. 

For sale by all the principal Grocers in the United 
States, and by their agents. D. C. Murray, New York, 
Grant & Tweils, Philadelphia, T. V. Brundige, Baltimore, 
Kennett & Dudley. Cincinnati. 
oct 6 tf WALTER BAKEL & Co., Mass. 


THE HAIR AND COMPLEXION. 

OGLE’S CELEBRATED HY PERION FLUID 

is the Great American Tonic for the growth of the 
hair, moustache, ete. Boots’s American Execraic Ham 
Dre is the greatest wonder of the age, and Bocisz’s Hzse- 
atona, or Balm of Cytherea, stands unrivalled for beauti- 
fying the complexion. These articles are all warranted to 
be the very best in the world. For sale by the proprietor, 
WM. BOGLE, Boston. A. B. & D. Sands, New York; J. 
Wright & Co., New Orleans; W. Lyman & Co., Montreal, 
Canada; R. Hovendon, 20 King Street, Regent St.. Lon- 
don; J. Ww oolley, Manchester, England, and chemists and 
perfuimers throughout the world. jan 13 


SWEDISH HAIR C REATOR actually restores or 
\) creates the hair where baldness has been of years 
standing. In cases of loss of hair by fevers or sickness, it 
has never been known to fail. Testimonials from physi- 
cians, and ladies and gentlemen of the highest respecta- 
bility, can be seen at the depot, where the preparations 
are applied. and no money received unless the hair is en- 
tirely restored. Sent to any part of the United States, 
upon the receipt of $1. Address your orders to ** Proprie- 
Swedia Hair Broadway, New York.” 

uly 7 


Leaf, Flower and Fruit 


LYON'S ‘KATHAIRON. 

HERE is no surer test of the unrivalled merits of an 

article, than the springivg up of countless imitations 
and counterfeits. This test conclusively proves Lyon's 
Katuainon, for preserving, beautifying and restoring the 
hair, to be the finest toilet artirle ever prepared. Com- 
bining as it does the fragrance of the most delicate ex- 
tracts with the most valuable restorative qualities. it 
stands entirely without a rival. The ladies have decided 
that no toilet table is complete without it, and their fine 
discrimination rules the world. To guard against value- 


less imitations and counterfeits, always ask for LYON’S 
Karaainon. 
HEATH, WYNKOOP & Co . Propricters, 
8 Liberty Street, New | York. 


EW and successful Method of curing CONSUMPTION 
and all other SOROFULOUS DISEASES. 

Dr. L. B. WRIGHT'S SCROFULOUS ANTIDOTE has 
cured its. thousands after the last hope had fled. Try it, 
and you will not be deceived. 

Sold, wholesale and retail, at 400 Broadway, New York ; 
and at Drug Stores generally throughout the Union and 
Canada. oct 6 


A 8 T R oO L 0 @ ¥! 
NA caleulated, and advice offered, upon ony 
subject whatever, personally or by letter, enclosin 
camp for the answer. A Ciroular of Teams, ete., will 
sent by addressing Prov. LISTER, 26 LOWELL Bos- 
TON, MASS. All letters strictly confidential. _ apr’ 


oun D VOLUMES OF THE PICTORI 
We sell the bound volumes of our illustrated journal 

to those who wish to se!! again at a very low rate, so that 
& handsome profit is realized by the retailer. Any infor- 
mation given by addressing this office, by letter, post-paid 


ER’S UBALING EMRROCATION—the most 
Rheuma- 


Peryadle and potent of the age for 
Bute Wounds, pains of all sorta, ete. 


IMMENSE SUCCESS!! 
THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD! 
BALLOU’S DOLLAR MONTHLY. 
DESIGNED FOR EVERY AMERICAN HOME 
Since its commencement. on January 1. 1855, this pep- 
war Monthly has run up to an unprecedented circulatioa, 
being positively 
A MIRACLE OF CHEAPNESS, 
one hundred pages of reading matter im each 
number, being more than any of the $3 magazines, and 
two volumes a year of six hundred pages each, oF 
tweive pages of reading matter per annum, for 


ONE DOLLAR! 
Bausoc’s Dotan Mosrutr is printed with lp 


press for nearly fifteen years. Its pagescomtain 


NEWS3, 
TALES, 
POEMS, 


WIT AND HUMOR, 


from the best and most popular writers in the country. 
It is also spiced with a record of the notable events of the 
times, of peace and war, of discoveries and improvements 
occurring in either hemisphere, forming an agreeable com- 
panion for a leisure moment or hour, Anywhere, at Lome 
or abroad, each number being complete in itself. 

Any person enclosing one dollar to the proprietor, as 
below, shall receive the Magazine for one year; or any 
person sending us sixteen subscribers shall receive the 
seventeenth copy gratis. 

M. M. BALLOU, Publisher and Proprictor, 
Tremont and Bromfield Sts., Boston. 


CONTENTS OF NOVEMBER NUMBER. 
Hortense, the Mother of Napoleon ITI.. 
Maiden. .............. .C. G. Dunn. 
Refugees. A Tale of the Huguenots. Fred. Percy. 
Tumar Ke rode. 
The Scarlet Sceptre: or, Captain ‘Paul and his Gold 
F. Clinton Barrtagtoy 
Fauny 
‘Mrs Caroline Orne 
George G. Gatther 


The Dying Child's Prayer.......... 
The Mended Tureen Handle. . 
eee in Mexico. . . 


City Life. ........ Prederick J. Keyes. 
The Unwelcome Guest. . Mary L. Meany. 
Le Cafe da Soleil............ .M. M. Bak 
The Drunkard’s Plea. Fauany Beil. 


A Night in an Alpine Sylvanus Codd, Jr. 
be; 


Summer Flowers. ........... BR 


The Counterfeiter................ plam. 
Watching by the Sick Bed. . 1as 
Patty Patton....... Maria | Fay. 
The Maiden of the Sea... “Frances M. Chesed 

Hard Times : or. The Discharged Accountant A. L. Nichols 


The Mountain Stream......... Evelina M F. Benjamin. 


The Money-Stealer........... of a Penitentiary. 
Bertha the ‘Nornan.. France s P. Peppe 
Clouds and Sunshine. . Roderick Lawren: 
The Top-Knot................ Carter Orm 
Words of Love. . . Harriet A. Davison 
The Escape ... Lieutenant — ray 
Henry J. Brinkeraog. 
A Word about the Country. ....... Mrs. M. Weilmont 
Thou art Sue M. Scott. 
.Anne S Pickering. 


My first Whale................ Frederick Ward Saunders. 

Editor's Table. .. 
Our Dollar Monthly—Mariani—Rachel the Tragic Ac- 
tress—The Mysteries of Authorship—Pictorial Mlustra- 
tions—Interesting Egyptian Discoveries—A Brilliant 
Diamond—A Good Lesson—Dutch Womea—Long Bye- 
nings—A New Mammoth Cave—Foreign Miscellany— 
Record of the Times—Merry Making. 


THE 


SPORTSMANS PORTFOLIO 


or 
AMERICAN FIELD SPORTS. 
We have just published a valuable book, containing 
TWENTY ILLUSTRATIONS, 
of large quarto size, on the finest of paper, depicting 
GUNNING, FISHING, AND HUNTING, 


in this country, and forming an elegant and interesting 
collection of fine pictures for the centre table, with ample 
letter-press description, makirg it of intrinsie value. It 
will form also an admirable work for those who are study- 
ing designing, to draw from. That all may be able to 
possess this PicTORIAL Gra, it will be retailed at the ua- 
precedented low price of 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS! 

Tt can be sent by mail to all who desire it, and any one 
enclosing twenty-tive cents to the office of publication, 
shall receive a copy at once. It will also be for sale at all 
of the periodical depots throughout the Union. 

TEACHERS desiring to furnish their pupils with this 
illustrated work, as a wing Book, will be supplied at 
wholesale rates. 

Newsmen should send in their orders at once. as this is 
@ work which will sell rapidly on account of its attractive 

torial character and cheapness, and we print but a 

ted edition. M. M. BALLOU, Pudlisher, 
Coruer of Tremont and Bromfield Sts... Boston. 


HURLEY'S CELEBRATED SARSAPARILLA. 


THE ONLY GENUINE AND RELIABLE EXTRACT IN AMERICA, AND 
SURE CURE FOR 


YSPEPSIA, or Indigestion, Serofula, or King's 


Evil, Affections of the Bones, Syphilis, Debility, Ha- 
tual Costiveness, Erysipelas, Pulmonary Diseases, Liver 
Complaint, Piles, Female Irregularities, Fistula, Skin Dis- 
eases, I Kidneys, and as a great and powerful 
Tonic, purifying the Blood, and invigorating the entire 
system. Themedicine, though prepared at great expense, 
is nevertheless within the reach of poor as well as rich, 
and looked upon by the community as the greatest bless- 
ing ever conferred on mankind. 
Da. T. A. HURLEY'S Maax/actory, 
Corner of Seventh and Green Sts., Louisville, Kentucky. 
Agent New Yore— Messrs. "Schieffelin. Brothers & 


Co., and Dr ts generally throughout the United States 
and Canada. , G1 per bottle; six bottles for $6. 
may eoply 


LAR PROOF SAFES, with Parent Powpser 
Paocor Locxs—both received the prive medals at the 
World's Fair, in London, in 1851, and at the Crystal Pal 
ace, New York, in 1853. e proprietors of Jonss’s Pat- 
Bank Loc 

SILAS C. HERRING & Co., 
ou Block, 185, 187 and 189 Water St., New York. 
_sept 


: BRRING’ 8 PATENT CH AMPION FIRE AND BURG. 


OR SALE—A fo weed outs at this office. om rea- 


sonable Parties at a distance, by 
¥ pa rage is desived, will be answered by return 
mail, the price at once given. tf ea 6 


BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


[LATE GLEASON’S PICTORLAL.] 


This paper presents, in the most elegant and available 
form, a weekly literary melange of notable events of the 
day. Its columns are devoted to original tales. sketches 
and poems, by the past AMERICAN AUTHORS. and the cream 
of the domestic and foreign news; the whole well spiced 
With witand bumer. Each paper is dcauti/uily ulus trated 
With manierous accurate engravings, by eminent artists, 
ef notable objects, current events im all parts of the 
world, and of men and manners, altogether making a 
paper entirely oriziaal i in thiscountry. Its pages contain 
Views of every populous city in the known world, of all 

of note im the eastern or western hemisphere, 
of all principal ships and steamers of the navy and 
merchant service, with fine and accurate portraits of 
every noted character in the world, both male and #male. 


TERMS :—INVABIABLY LY ADVANCE. 


1 subscriber, ome year...... eee 00 


Any person sending us sixteen subscribers at the last 
Yate, shall receive the serenicencé copy graus. 
*,* One copy of Tus ov ova Ustox, and one copy 
of $ Prctortal, together, $4 per annum. 
Published every Sarugpar, by M. M. BALLOU, 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield Streets, Boston 


The foliowing are selected from among hundreds of like 
testimonials 


It is a most creditable specimen of the art ty 
im this coumtry. and compares well with anything of the 
sort produced im Europe. When tke cestof the large 
number of illustrations which each number comtaims is 
considered. and the supertine quality of the paper on 
which the Pictorial is printed. it is really remarkable that 
the numbers can be sold for six cents. We feel a degree 
of pride that so comiplete a literary enterprise should hail 
from Boston.— Durly Bee 

It is ahead of the fimous London News in the beauty of 
its typography.— Literary Echo, R. I 


e richest paper published im the Upion 
engravings are worth quadruple the 
Every family should take it.—Asert- 
n, Mich 


way now through the United States, 
you. see this bap me and interesting journal. — Burling- 
tom Centinel, Vi 

It is the most attractive weekly that is published in the 
country.— Souiicra Star, La. 

It is a paper that should be om the parlor tabie of every 
lady throughout the city. and im fact. a room fitted up Se 
a parlor cangot be complete without it.— News, Newpert, 
Kentucky 

This elegant weekly journal! is doing much for art in this 
country.— Bosten Atlas. 

A should grace every drawing-room table.— Albany 
Atlas, N. Y. 

It is the cheapest paper in the world.— Pawtucket Di- 
rectory, R. I 

The Pictorial merits the prodigious patronage it receives 
— Wasaington D. C.) Union 

We take great pleasure im c ommnending this matchless 
weekly journal.— Wisconsin Prnery, Stevens Potent, Wes. 

The Pictorial more and more 


is becoming every day 


popular. The beauty. delicacy and elegance of the en- 
gravings are truly woneerfuil. while the literary depart- 
ment is full to overtiowing with the productions ef the 


best writers in America. — Seranaad (| Ga.) Jow nai. 


A sterling Boston Pictorial. the pride of this city and 
the Union.— Sovti Boston Gazrtte 
illiant Ulustrated journal. — Warsaw ( /ndiena 


Mr. Ball 
be a credit to > the whole couutry.— Middletown ( Penn.) 


Advertiser 


ems resolved to make a paper which shall 


It comes owt dressed in very ¥ 
beautiful type. superior i) ustration 
contents.— Clinton ( Ms.) Cowran: 

It is a splendid 


ark (N. Y.) Wag 


ite paper. clear and 
s. and a rich table of 


paper aud can defy competition.— Newe- 


A truly naticnal work that should ciadden every domes- 
tie fire-~ide of the great West.— Wanereiéc ( Ar hansas) Star. 

The standard s literature | 
vated, while its profusion of 
cuted, and 

Those w leased with the past conduct 
and of sheet. cannot but be ce- 

whted wit prove nder its mew proprietor- 
ship - The Burr Vak, Junrau, ASIA. 

Is said to excel by far any ilu strat ee ved journal published 
im Eng!and or on the contine . Be ast, Me. 

This is tbe most beautiful vrial u the world, has 
obtained an unpreewdented | mity. apd bas constant 


ly been undergoing improvement, wn il further improve 
ment seems impossible. Democrat, Canton, N. Y. 


A weekly panorama, in fire w od cuts, o 
buildings throughout our country, accomp 
planatory notes, tales, etc. Wher bound, it makes an 


ornamental and highly entertaining book.— Courier, 
castle, Ind 

The Pictorial is the only weekly i 
character published in this country, and is secund to 
none in the world. It ought to be ceneroualy sustained 
by our people.— Herald, Springriie, N.Y 

A first rate, 
lustrated weekly 
ever executed 


ustrated paper of any 


instructive. entertaining and beautifully 
paper, filled with the best wood cuts 
Charlotte, 


Repudlican, 


Wuotesats Aganrs.—S. French, 121 Nassau St.. New 
York; A. Winch. 196 Chestuut Philadelphia; Henry 
Taylor, 111 Baldhmore St.. Bal re; A. C. Bagley, cor- 
ner f 4th and Sycamore Sts., Cinc i; J. A. hoya, 43 
Woodward Avenue, Detroit; BE. \. Woodward. corner of 


4th and Chesnut Sts., St. Louis; Samuel Ri old. Leouis- 
ville, Kentucky; Trabner & (o., 12 Paternoster Row, 
Londen. Agents for Great Britain and Europe 
THE FLAG OF OUR I 

An elegant, moral and refined Miscellaneous Fa 
Journal, devoted to polite literature, wit amd hy oem 
prose an d poetic gems, at t origin al tales, written ex- 
pressly for the paper. In politics, and on all sectarian 
questions, it is strictly neutral; tierefore making it em- 
phatically A PAPBR FOR THS NILLION, and a Welcome via- 
itor to the home circle. 

1t contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, 
so condensed as to present the greatest possible amount 
of intelligeace. No advertisements ure admitted to the 
paper, thus olfering the entire sheet, which is of Tus 
MAMMOTH Sras, for the instruction and amusement of the 
geveral vende AD uarivailed corps of contributors are 
Tegularly engaged. and every department is under the 
most fluished and peritct system that experience can 

gest, forming an original paper, the present circula- 
tion of which fir exceeds that of any other weekly paper 
im the Union, with the exception of * Ballou’s Pictorial.” 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


Any person Us ridera at the lust 
Tate, shall receive the sevenfecntA copy gratis. 

One copy of Tus FLAG oF ouR UNION, and one copy of 
Pwrokiat, $400 per annum. Published every 
by M.M BALLOU, 

Corner of Tre and Brouafichd Sts., Boston. 


| | 
M BALLOU, Publisher and Proprietor, 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield Sts., Boston, Mass. | bs 
piled and arranged by the hands of the editor and proprie- : rs 
tor, who has been known to the public as counected with eS ¥ 
| | 
SKETCHES, 
ADVENTURES, 
— 
4% 4 
and the plates and 
subscription price 
| 
| 
ij 
|= 
| | 
wRick 
* SAID, 
4 
Go 
| 
| 
| 
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VARIOUS MODES OF TRAVELLING 
| IN WORLD, 


